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AT THE OPTION OF THE SUBSCRIBER. 


Political Tinkers Imperiling the Rights and Priv- 
ileges of the Readers of ‘Domestic 
Engineering.” 


A spark talls and a mighty torest disappears 
Small thing a spark, but how great a fire it gend 
ers! \ careless statement from one in high office 
is a spark capable of widespreading evil eftect: 

The president ot the United States dropped just 
such a spark in his annual address, when he stated 
that the postal deficit was caused by the excessive 
cost of transmission of second-class matter and 
recommended a change in postal rates on news- 
papers and magazines. ‘The many editorials pub 
lished in the leading publications of this country 
have demonstrated from the government postal de 
partment’s own figures that he has been misled, 
the conclusions presented are illogical and that the 
business management of our postal department ts 
unworthy of a $200,000,000 business. What's the 
answer? 

It is the Politician, the governmental Captain 
Kidd. “No man’s pie is tree from his ambitious 
finger.” In his eye, the government service is a 
milch cow ot the most elastic fecundity and each 
vear he tries to graft on a new teat. Seeing that 
the government in its ultimate state 1s the People, 
some day the animal will kick and milker and milk 
ing stool will receive a jolt. We are one of the 
hind legs and we will start kicking right now 

The object of this editorial 1s to show that the 
postal advantages accorded to the newspapers, 
magazines and periodicals of this country were ac 
corded to benefit the subscriber, not the publishe 

Prior to 1875 the government had been put to 
considerable expense and loss in collecting the 
postage from the subscribers. lurthermore, dur 
ing the previous 90 years, the newspapers and 
magazines had proved to be of powerful assistance 
in fostering letter correspondence, commercial in- 
tercourse and the general development of the 
country. It was therefore concluded by the heads 


of the nation in 1879, that the privilege should be 
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given to their publishers to assume the subscrib- 
er’s postage, not in the interest of the publishers, 
but in the interest of the subscriber. To prove to 
you that the government had recognized the good 
work of the publishers and the welfare of the sub- 
scribers, let us review briefly the following history 
of the United States Postal Department in its re- 
lation to the country’s publications. 

The first publication of importance in the United 
States was the Constitution. It now has approxi- 


mately 80,000,000 subscribers. Their subscription 


is tor lite and it is periodically sworn to, sworn by 
and sworn at. 
The post-office department of the United States 
commenced business tor the people in 1759. 
lf vou sent a letter 30 miles in that year, you 
paid 8 cents, 1f there was only one sheet of paper in 
lor over 450 miles distance, the rate was 25 
cents. Publishers of newspapers were allowed to 
send one paper to every other publisher in the 
l'nited States free of postage. This was in the 
days when publishers had more brains than adver 
tising and they needed encouragement. Behind 
the privilege was the governmental desire to place 
within the ready reach of the subscribers to those 
widely separated journals, news concerning the am- 
works, needs and_ progressive 


bitions. desires. 


movements of their fellow countrymen. Newspa 
pers were conveyed 100 miles tor 1 cent; over 100 
miles for 1% cents. 

In 1799, letter rates remaining practically the 
same, newspapers were delivered anywhere in the 
state of publication for 1 cent; magazines and 
pamphlets were delivered for 2 cents per sheet over 
distances greater than 100 mules. 

in 1815 postal rates on newspapers and maga- 
zines were raised 50 per cent, and in 1816 were 
again reduced. 

A 2-cent letter 


local postage and a 5-cent letter rate for 500 miles 


[In 1845 the country had grown. 


prevailed. Newspapers not exceeding 1900 sq. in. 


were delivered to subscribers within 30 miles of 
place of publication free of postage. 

In 1851, we had grown some more and we real 
ized we had a country of “magnificent distances”. 
\ single letter travelled 3000 miles for 3 cents. 
\WWeekly newspapers were delivered free in the coun- 
ty ot publication, and subscribers paid from 5 cents 
to 55 cents every three months in advance for de- 
livery outside of county according to distances. 

Note this also. In 1845, the weight limit of a 
In 1861, it was 


magazine for 214 cents was % oz. 


16 Oz. 
In 1863, ™% oz. letters were carried for 3 cents 


regardless of distance. The act provided that the 


postage on newspapers, magazines and periodicals 
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was to be prepaid either at the mailing or delivery 

end 
“At the Option of the Subscriber.” 

Not at the request of the publishers or through 
the dictatorial and scheming interference of th: 
politician, but at the Option of the Subscriber. The 
subscriber’s need was the determining factor in the 
character of the service given and the charges made 
for such service. 

()n Jan. 1, 1875, newspapers, magazines and peri 
odicals were accorded a 2-cent a Ib. rate, and the 
postage incubus was shifted from the subscriber 
and the government to the publisher. 

[In 1879, all previous postal laws were repealed. 
and the new act provided again for a 2-cent a Ib 
rate for newspapers, magazines and periodicals. 

Say, this is a long-winded affair but let us ask two 
questions. The government of the United States 
had been running the postal department in the in- 
terests of the people, and not as a political office 
filler, up to this date for 90 years. Every tew years 
they reduced the postal rate all round. 

Are you prepared to believe that in 90 years they 
had not been able to detect a deficit or profit on 
second-class matter and after repealing all previous 
laws, plunged unadvisedly in repeating the 2-cent a 
lb. rate? Not much. 

\nd here’s another question: 

If the rates of 25-cents per '4-oz. letter for 500 
miles and 114 cents for newspapers were considered 
properly proportioned in the interest of American 
subscribing citizens in 1789, what should be the 
rate for second-class matter in 1910 when 1-oz. let- 
ters can be delivered 4000 miles for 2 cents? 

To answer the first question in the affimative 
would be to deny the average business intelligence 
and bookkeeping ability of the administrative heads 
of our postal department tor 90 years. 

Supposing if the revisers of the postal laws in 
S79 were still mistaken because of their being im- 
pregnated with old-time ideas; at least those con- 
cerned in the passing of the act July Ist, 1885, 
should have had clearer vision, 1f second-class mat 
ter was proving to be a deficit problem. But no, 
we find in that year that the letter rates are 2 cents 
and second-class still 1 cent a pound. It is only in 
1910 that the deficit 1s prominently alleged and one 
of such magnyude, that its non-announcement 1n 
previous years would lead one to suspect that the 
bookkeeping departments of the post office had just 
emerged from a Rip-Van-Winkle-like sleep. 

The foregoing lines should be sufficient to place 
the reader in possession of the leading facts of the 
case. 

There is no department in the country which 
stands in closer relationship to its citizenship than 
the post-office department. Efficiency, regardless of 
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cost, has been its policy since its inception, and such 
policy has been justified by the wonderful develop- 
ment of the United States. The government has 
other departments performing very valuable work, 
the publications of which are distributed free of post- 
age at the present date. In 1908 franking privileges 
weighed 4,555,634 Ibs., and the post-master, in his 
report, stated that if the freely-distributed govern 
mental matter, for departments other than the post- 
offMce department, were charged at classification 
rates, the amount would be $20,881,239.33. 

The government has no department under its con- 
trol so efficiently managed as the country’s News- 
paper, Magazine, and Periodical Department with 
its hundreds of publication offices throughout the 
country, with its wonderful facilities for adding to 
the profitable first-class postage, its powers of stim- 
ulating business in times of depression, curbing ex- 
travagances in periods of abnormal prosperity and 


o about the settlement of waste lands. the 


bringing 
betterment of domestic, social and municipal condi 
tions and the general advancement of the nation as 
a whole along sanely scientific lines of progress. 

This is the most important department of our 
time, yet it has no franking privileges because the 
positions in its subdepartments cannot be filled by 
political scheming. The government will be wise not 
to disturb the present conditions which at present 
procure the effective distribution of second-class 
matter. 

We know that there 1s a need of house-cleaning 
in the second-class matter, but house-cleaning does 
not mean dynamiting the present structure and to 
tal reconstruction. \Ve do not need any change in 
the present legislation. What is needed 1s an en 
forcement of the spirit and letter of the law as al- 
ready applied. We have already emphasized the 
fact that the main idea of the second-class postal 
service is for the benefit of the subscriber, at whose 
option second-class matter has increased 1n its ex- 
tent. The next thing to find out is “\What 1s a reg- 
ular subscriber?” ‘The postal department defines 
this clearly in section 193 of the 1879 act. 

“A regular subscriber is a person who has actual- 
ly paid or undertaken to pay a subscriber’s price 
lor a newspaper, magazine or other periodicals, or 
for whom such payment has been made or under- 
taken to be made by some other person. but, in 
the latter case such payment must have been made 
or undertaken with the consent or request of a 
person to whom such newspaper, magazine or 
periodical is sent. Consent is to be implied in the 
absence of objection by the party to whom the pub- 
lication is sent.” 

That the postal authorities have not lost sight of 
this clear-cut definition is shown by the following 


sentence extracted from a letter dated Feb. 19, 1902, 
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and written by H. C. Payne, Post-Master-General, 
as part of his instruction to the post-masters of the 
United States: “The test as to whether or not a 
person is a legitimate subscriber within the mean- 
ing of the law is—Does he pay his own Money? 
The method by which the money reaches the pub 
lisher is not material.” 

\Vith these definitions as a basis, the cleaning 
out of a second-class department of that which does 
not belong to it, should be as simple a matter as 
the cleaning out that we, as editors, give to our 
subscription list when we cut off subscribers unduly 
In arrears or unprofitable exchanges. Among the 
cleaning-up places to which we invite the attention 


eovernment, are the insistence on legitimate 


P| 


of the 
subscriptions and non-recognition of the subsecrip 
tions obtained by offers of merchandise, such as 
clocks, dolls, umbrellas, ete. 

There should be a wiping out of the bogus sub 
scriptions of newspapers who, in exchange for spe 
cial market reports, send out their papers daily to 
the entire list of subscribers of the firms furnishing 
them, the subscriptions never being paid tor, but 
the service being furnished tor a nominal considera 
tion. This is done regularly, and some ot these spe- 
cial reports furnished under such conditions have 
I 


been sufficient to alter in one issue the standing « 
the circulation of a publication. ‘The second-class 
department is being imposed upon by carrying this 
enormous quantity of bogus second-class matter at 
the 1-cent rate. 

Speaking for “Domestic Engineering,’ and 
knowing the legitimacy of its subscription list, we 
are perfectly willing that we should be allowed a 
l-cent-a-pound rate on all legitimate subscriptions 
and pay a 5-cent-a-pound rate for our exchange 
distribution and on our sample copies. hese rep 
resent but a small proportion of our. circulation 
Such a course would be protested against by pert 
odicals and magazines whose sample copies exceed 
oreatly in number that of their legitimate subserib 
ers. These, however, are the very people who hav 
No right to second-class pri ilegves. We believe that 
all legitimate journals and magazines would ap 
plaud the cleaners-up. 

As another step in house-cleaning, we would 
vest that the postal authorities read over once more 
very caretully their definitions of “Advertising 
sheets not eligible to second-class rates” and having 
read them that they act upon them. ‘This will ef 
fect a considerable saving for, it will properly class- 
ify some of the present prominent house-organs 
whose existence and work comes clearly within the 
prohibition clauses of the postal department under 


the above head and whose entry into second-class 


privileges has been obtained by political pull, legal 
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hair-splitting, or through the laxity ot some partic 
ular post-office official. 

The house-organ with second-class entry is a 
parasite on second-class privileges. Any firm or 
‘company has a right to publish a house-organ 1f 11 
an afford to do so, and the existence of a house- 
organ is beneficial to the public and stimulative to 
journalistic efforts 


If it 1s true to its primary n 


ission, however, no 
matter how generally educative it may be, it 1s 
always published in the interest of one company or 
a series of companies and because of that has no 
right to second-class entr' 

lf such a cleaning-up is carried out, the duties of 
the post-office officials in dealing with the second 
class department will be much simplified. They wall 
not require to possess such extraordinary powers 
at the present time. As things 
are at present, the official, considering the rights 


of discrimination as 


of second-class privileges for certain publications, 
who could give an absolutely correct answer after 
careful examination is surely to be fitted by the 
lines: 

‘He was in logic a great critic, protoundly skilled 


in analytic. He could distinguish and divide a hair 


twixt south and southwest side.” 

\dmission to or debarment trom second-class 
entry today, owing to the trampling down of fences, 
is Often dependent on such human factors as wheth- 
er the examining officials baby cried throughout 
the night before, a dark brown taste or the absence 
of it, the twinge of gout or a “Senator Jim Brown 
told me to come and see you”. [ach fresh admis- 
sion adds beautifully to the complexity otf prece- 
dent and thus accentuates the influence of this hu- 
man factor. 

Clean up the Subscriber's Lists. Divide the 
Sheep trom the (oats leave the Sheep in the 
same Pasture at l’resent 

And Then 

It is at the Option of the Subscriber that men will 
be elected to administer our national estate who 
will sever, once and for all, our postal department 
trom all its political associations, 

It is at the Option of the Subscriber that local 
postmasterships will cease to be pawns on the polit- 
ical chess-board. 

It is at the Option of the Subscriber that the 
present capable directors of our postal affairs shall 
be freed from these entanglements and constitute 
themselves into a business-getting, money-making 
executive body, whose head, so placed by force of 
merit, shall hire or fire without let or hindrance, 
regardless of political preference, and whose chief 


aim shall be to secure the highest efficiency with 


the greatest economy. 
It is at the Option of the Subscriber and That 
Means You. 
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DISTINCTIVE MARK AND EQUIPMENT OF PUB- 
LIC-COMFORT STATIONS. 


Since the publication of Frank K. Chew’s paper on this 
subject we have received the tollowing letter from him, 
vhich speaks for itself. Readers of “Domestic Engineer- 
ing’ are invited to give this matter careful consideration 
ind send us their comment upon it. Mr. Chew’s letter 
ollows herewitl 


“Interest in the public-comtort station question has led 
( Stover. ot the Tronton Potteries (o., to write me 
that he believes that it would be well for our ofthicers 11) 
the American Society ot Inspectors of Plumbing and 
Sanitary Engineers to give consideration to the Sun and 
Halfi-Moon as distinctive marks for stations rather than 
the Hand mentioned in the resolutions and to make a 
decision between the two suggested marks so that when 
co-operation with ither bodies of sanitarians 1s sought 
something can be urged upon their consideration, which 
will be better than to leave a choice. 

“This letter 1s being sent also to Messrs. Williamson, 
Allen and Ball, who are deeply interested, for such con- 
sideration as they can give it and doubtless the matter 
has already been discussed by Messrs. Ball and Allen, who 
as the result can give some assistance to the officials in 
this piece of work. 

“Probably the American Public Health Association and 
the Chicago Committee, of which Mr. Allen is secretary, 
can contribute something ot value on this matter and 
with the secretary in Chicago the matter of communica- 
tion can be soon taken up and progress in the work can 
be made. 

“It is clear to my mind that Mr. Stover favors the use 
of the Sun and the Half-Moon in preference to the use 
of the Hand and if no sound reason is presented against 
its use | would favor its adoption if it is approved by the 
other bodies whose assistance is sought. | am willing to 
leave the whole matter in the hands of the officers as 
seems to have been done by the society in the resolutions 


adopted “ 


A MISPLACED LINE. 


The closing paragraph of our editorial, “The broad 
ening of the Field,” in last week’s issue, was marred by 
a misplaced line to such an extent that we deem it de 
sirahle to reprint the paragraph as it should have read, 
as follows: 

Domestic Engineering’ has no competitors. Its lines 
] effort are original, its policy broad and unbiased, its 
aim the development of the industry. It 1s a trade-ex 
pander and a business-getter. 

“Domestic Engineering’ has no competitors. It has 
the honor to be associated with other journals of high 
standing in the betterment of national sanitary conditions. 
This association of effort is beneficial to us all. [ach of 
these journals has its legitimate sphere of action and able 
administrative personnel. Things differing in form and 
function cannot be compared. We invite you to study 
closely the personality of ‘Domestic Engineering’ and to 
assist us in carrying out our plans for the effective presen 
tation of the ever-broadening field of the plumber’s in 
dustry.” 


><? 


The plumber and steamfitter who fails to keep closely) 
in touch with the reading and advertising matter in 
“Domestic Engineering,’ week by week, ts leaving the 
heavy artillery to his competitor 






































The Evolution of the Water-Closet 


By Herbert S. Renton.* 


batty years ago it was the custom in large cities, New 
York especially, to run an open sewer with oval bottom 
through the house cellar. A stone flagging was laid over 
it. A brick trap at the front wall, called a mason’s trap, 
was intended to keep out rats—not sewer-gas at all—but 


rodents who had a ravenous appetite for lead-pipe. The 


rats who got in some other way were beautifully provided 
for in the closed-in sinks and wooden boxes—carved, 
painted, or enameled, called wash-stands 


closets—everything was cased in. But before the day ol 


list 


this casing-in and before the water was “laid on,” t 


the early trade expression, in any American city rain 


water was collected in wooden receivers and pumped into 


tanks placed usually in attics of the slant-roofed domicile; 
of the thirties and forties. The original outfit for a hous. 
was a sink and lead pump in the kitchen, a cistern to con 
tain rain water just outside, and a hopper in the bas: 
ment or on the first floor. If there was wealth enough, a 
wooden tub, lined with lead or copper, with a companion 
in the shape of a pan closet, graced the second floor 

My special theme is the development of the water-closet 
trom the primitive hopper to the siphon of today. Th 
pan closet came from England. It was a bowl set on 
lead pot. The ovtlet of the bowl tapered and a hinged 
copper pan came up against the edge so that in many 
cases it would hold water and was a partial seal against 
foul odors. A crank, to which a rod and handle were at 
tached, was all that was required to tilt this pan—but the 
flush was obtained by turning the lever of a stop cock on 
the pipe which conducted the water from the storage tank 
placed on a floor above, usually the garret. 

Then came the small overhead tank with a simple valve 
opened by a wire attached to the crank of the pan, so 


that when the rod handle was pulled up the pan was 








Harrison’s Ventilated Drip-Tray Closet Bowl. 
dumped and the flush obtained by one operation instead o| 
two. The first improvement was a valve on a hopper, and 
also one on a pan closet. This valve was brought to per- 
fection by F. H. Bartholomew, whose first patent was 
issued in 1854. The principle of the Bartholomew valve 
was a water chamber—air forcing the water out gradually 
through a pin hole, thus allowing the valve to come slowly 
to its seat. The Carr valve washer or “cup,” spread in 
the top, and the water ran out of a slot below—substan 
tially the Bartholomew idea. 

One maker, W. S. Carr, and his successors, Henry 


*Read at the fifth annual meeting of the American Society of 
Inspectors of Plumbing and Sanitary Engineers, held at Trei- 
ton, N. J., Jan. 20-22, 1910 


Bath-tubs, 


Huber & Co., clatmed to have sold 400,000 in 25 vears 
Carr was sued by bBartholomew—lost the suit—and 
had to pay Bartholomew a royalty, as did all the other 
makers who used the water cushion 1n valves 


The old lead pot or receiver had long been replaced 








Harrison's Cistern Closet with Fushing-Rim Drip Closet Bow! 


by a more shapely one of iron. Betore Bartholomew p 
ented his valve, the original pioneer makers o 
brass stops and taucets in the United States, J. & H 


Jones of Philadelphia and New York, made a closet wit! 


a weighted valve-lever known as the Henry Jones closet 
Ky lifting the pull, the lever compressed a spring, 4 

in a spindle, and opened the valve. Letting go the handl 
released the spring. the spindle flew back, and the valve 


was shut. 

J. & H. Jones were succeeded in New York (not in 
Philadelphia) by Charles Harrison & Co., who made a 
number of improvements in closet Llarrison made 
closet called the Empire, a modification of Ilenry Jon 
patent, the valve working with a spring 

The pan closets and hoppers were the staple articles 
the trade for more than forty years, beginning to go out 
of use only in the late seventies. The original name wa 


“closet 


engines.” Carr & Sawyer, originally brass fi 


ishers, made more of them than anyone else Sawvet 
had been a practical plumber. W. S. Carr’s Monitor, © 
I. C., and 2 A, all worked with a lever pushing in a spring 
in the same way as Jones’ and Harrison’s, but the spring 
was not exposed as in theirs. 

Morrison & Smith, who were in Bleecker street, New 


York, just after the war, sold a rait of their patent pan 
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closets on which they made a clear profit of $5. The 
price was $12, and for years $10 and $12 was the standard 
price for pan closets which in the seventies and eighties 
sold for from $3.75 to $4.50. David Morrison moved to 
16th St., near 6th Ave., after J. D. Smith retired, and 
made a specialty of brass faucets when closet prices ran 
down. 

[ have heard plumbers declare that Carr’s O. I. C. was 























The Jennings Siphon-Trap, Patented March 25, 1873. 


the best pan closet ever made. There was very little dif- 
ference in pan closets, and that mainly in pins and levers 
and minor changes in construction. For instance, the D. 
Morrison & J. D. Smith patent was very short and had 
only one claim: 

“The combination of the lever E with its bracket K, for 
carrying the pin Z, the lever LL, axis M, and arm N, for 
operating the valves of a water closet as described.” 

Patents on hopper valves extended from 1848 to 18 


~~ 
Gt. 


Hugh H. Craigie had a jet pipe which turned up and 


down by means of a horned disc and cam. The pan closet 
was a better article than its successor, the plunger. All 


modern flushometers and flush valves are simply modifi- 


oe Fat. ADEE. 
+ SS = SOLE AGENT). 





Zane & Co.’s Water-Closet. Patented May 1, 1877. 


cations of the double hopper valve. I made the first of 
these in 1884. 

The evolution of the closet was as follows: First the 
hopper, then, in order, the pan with stop and afterward 
with valves, the English Jennings patent, the plunger, the 
Birkett, the washout, the hopper and trap, and long flush- 
rim hopper, washouts with hand-hole and no trap, com- 
bined hopper and trap, Boyle’s pneumatic, the Dececo 


siphon, Smith’s siphon and the Frame & Neff siphon. 
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From the Jennings in 1873 to the Frame & Neff in 1887, 
a period of 14 years, this evolution from the pan to the 
siphon went on. 

Like the pan, the first plunger closet came from Eng- 
land. It was patented March 25, 1873, and had a great 





The Demarest Patent Water-Closet. 


run. It had a so-called siphon trap, but it was a mechani- 
cal closet. It had too many parts and was out of order as 
a rule. Sometimes it was contrary and worked to admira- 
tion. Myer’s Sanitary Depot (no relation of Henry C 
Meyer) sold these closets, and for years made more on 
repairs than on original closet sales. It might cost $100 
to put in a Jennings, and double that sum to keep it in 
repair for a few years. 


Josiah George Jennings, Stangate, London, was the 
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Kelly’s Tight Tank and Cock and Hopper-Closet. 


patentee of this forerunner of the new era in closets. His 
description and claim in brief was as follows: 

“A siphon trap with a glass seat. The supply of water 
is obtained by a valve so arranged as to discharge each 
time it is opened a regulated quantity of water into the 
pan before it is again able to close. Claim 1. A _ non- 
corrosive valve seat c in the described combination with 
the valve d and its lifting apparatus, bracket m, and water- 
supply, valve f, as shown and explained. 2. The siphon 
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trap a with a side opening or socket a in the ascending 
limb thereof, to which a pan (receiver) b is adopted sub- 


stantially as described.” 


The idea of the plunger type was a reservoir in the 





closet—‘“‘a body of water.” 


The Zane closet was patented May 1, 1877, by Jos. Zane, 


assignor of one-half to Francis Roach. There were five 




















The Hellyer Closet. Patent Granted November 16, 1880. 


claims: ‘1. The inclined outlet of less vertical than hori- 
zontal measure. 2. The means of ventilating the bowl 
into the reservoir and from the reservoir by a ventilat 
ing flue. 3. A spring compression ball-cock. 4. The 
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Henry Huber & Co.’s Water-Closet Case, 


combination of these with a soil-pipe with a capacity of 
discharge in excess of the water supply. 5. The com- 
bination of the stench trap with the cock provided with 
a hole for the escape of water into the top of the stench 
trap when the cock is open, whereby the water seal in the 
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stench trap is prevented trom being broken by evapora- 
tion.” Stress was laid on the oval discharge opening and 
ventilation to a hot place, to use the exact phraseology 
of the patent. The Zane was painted red, and it was a 
red-hot seller. Latterly, tanks were used overhead if de- 
sired, but originally it was a direct supply only. 

The Demarest, made by Mott, followed the Zane very 





The Egg Oval Valve Water-Closet. From Myers Sanitary 
Depot’s 1886 Catalog. 


closely. It was patented Oct. 2, 1877, five months afte: 
the Zane—and was another plunger reservoir closet. The 
first claim was “a hollow cylindrical discharge valve 
closed at the top and provided with a dam and an over 
flow opening. 2. ‘The water supply valve made with a 
cylindrical main valve with a loose-fitting case and clos- 
ing upwardly, and an auxiliary valve closing an opening 
through the main valve. 3. The valve cylinder within a 
chamber and provided with holes for cleansing jets of 
water. 4. The spreader in the bowl made of tubes with 


slits and provided with an adjusting screw.” On the bot 


tom of the valve a rubber ring sprung in an annular 
groove made a tight seat, and this plunger valve was 
minade with a dam and overflow as a egreat feature 
Plumbers were convinced that the day of the old pan 
closet had gone by, but they were never satisfied with the 
big valve, water-pots, or so-called plunger closets. Henry 
lluber and Henry C. Meyer began to transter the ma 
chinery from the closet to the cistern, and some of the 


levers and cranks used by them in tanks were so clumsy 





Henry Huber & Co.’s Front and Top for Bath-Tub. 


| 


and elaborate, to work service boxes at one time and the 
main valves at another, that they were a kind of Chinese 
puzzle. 

About 1882 came the Kelly Bros., of Chicago, with their 
tight tank, with the Kelly cock and hopper, not only 
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solving problems of anti-freezing, but gave the world a 
genuine invention of incalculable value. The water com 
pressed the air in a round iron boiler, and the air struck 
back at the water at the first chance and sent it scouring 
down the hopper, washing everything out as clean as a 
whistle. Thos. Kelly & Bros. offered their valve and tight 
tank to IL... Wolff & Co. of Chicago for $500. Mr. Wolff 
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article was very well made or it would never have worked 
at all. The description 1s very interesting: 

“The spring is secured to one end of the casting of th 
closet, and has the lever pointed at the other end. In this 
manner, provision is made in the spring for the yielding 
of the fulcral point of the lever when it may be allowed 
to come to its seat with a slam, the weighted lever yield- 
ing, thus releving the injurious wear and tear to whicl 





Sectional View of Carr’s ‘‘Defiance’’ Water-Closet. 


declined, but during the Iitetime of the patent he paid 
the Kelly Bros. $20,000 1n royalties, and their own profit 
was over $200,000. 

\bout two years aitet the Zane, 1n 1879, the “washout” 
began to appear in New York like the pan and the 
plunger, it was an English contribution. It was made in 
blue, vellow, and other colors besides white, and was a 
llenry McShane of Baltimore sent 
Rosegrant, out West with it. 


Then came short hoppers and traps, the trap made of iron 


huge clumsy affair 
a tamou alesman, J. fF 
usually, and the regular Philadelphia hopper, in both 1ron 
and earthenware, was used in vast quantities 

In 1879 Henry C. Meyer advertised the Hellyer flush 
ing-rim hopper Before this time tubes and spreaders 
were used to flush closet bowls. THlellyer claimed “a basin 
having formed at its upper edge a flushing rim provided 
vith a series of long narrow slots or slit-like openings of 
equal leneth and bre adth, and equidistant, and operating 
to a charge heet or water trom the upper eda ot the 


basin over its walls and toward the outlet 








The Carr Double-Acting Valve and Phillips & Weeden’s 
Ventilated Hopper-Closet. 


fhe Hellyer mechanical closet came a year later, be 
ing patented in England Nov. 18th, 1880, by Samuel Hell 
yer. A self-adjusting valve and a springing fulcrum were 
the cardinal features. The pull-up rod and the general 
operations of the closet as to the discharge were the same 


as usual. The valve opened “clear down” and the whole 


Sectional View of Phillips & Weeden’s Patent Sure Supply- Tank. 


all the parts are subjected when the lever has an immova 
ble fulcrum.” 

[It had three discs, the upper of china, the lower oi 
brass, and between one of rubber with a larger diameter 
to make a tight seat. They were so fastened together 
and so mounted as to have a rotary, and then a rocking 
or universal joint movement, to seat in different planes, 
and out of parallelism with the plane of the seat. The 
flush-rim feature of the bowl was included in Hellyer’s 
patent This was the aristocratic closet, specitied by the 
leading architects, and the workmanship was perfect, but 


in a very few years it was whistled down the wind with 
the Zane, Demarest, and all other plunger closets 
In 1881 Carr’ 


Defiance closet was illustrated in Henrv 
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Richard H. Watson's Patented Ideal Water-Closet with Hand 
Hole Cleanout. 


Huber & Co.’s catalog. It was practically the Helly: 
without the flush rim and the spring fulcrum, with on 
disc valve only, and without the universal joint mov 
ment. In 1886, Myer’s Sanitary Depot sold the egg oval 
holding a body of water like the Demarest and the Zane 
to give more scour and velocity. The statement was made 
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that sewers were “now constructed in this shape.” The 
Zane patent made a claim to this nine years previously, 
but in combination—the mere oval shape of course not 
being patentable. 

| could mention fully one hundred different closets 
made at this period on the plunger valve principle, but | 
am only specifying types. There a plunger made in 
Connecticut known as the Hartford glass closet. Instead 


Was 











The Brighton Washout Water-Closet. 


of the usual earthenware, it had a glass bowl. Then ther 
was the Detroit closet and the Philadelphia patterns made 
by Blessing, Cooper, Jones & Cadbury, and W. S. Cooper. 
L.. H. Tillinghast, Providence, R. I., made a contraption 


called the Positive, which the circular said could be used 
without “any nasty tanks on the wall.” 

When the washout came into use the overhead tank 
came with it, and in 1883 Henry C. Weeden introduced 


in Boston and to the jobbers of the United States the 
chain and pull idea as against the old pull-up rod and wire 
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Earthenware Washout Closet.—lIllustration 
1885 Catalog. 


All 
from Renton Bros.’ 


The ‘‘Ejector’’ 


Phillips & Weeden, in 1883, were the tirst in Boston to 
an illustrated circular. ‘They had on exhibition in 
their Boston show-rooms a line of closets in working or 


issue 


der, supplied with water. They were the first in the coun 
try to demonstrate this way. They 
also had the first flush valve on the market. On top of 
the valve there cup, and the levers which pulled 
the were the but 


closets in action in 


Was a 


valve double—one inside other, hinged 
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to work separately. 


an iron ball. 
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On the track of the inner lever rolled 
When the outer lever was pulled it raised 
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(J. W. Birkett’s Patent). 
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Boyle’s Patent 


lever, rolling to the other end, held the valve up until the 
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heavier than the ball—tipped the inside lever back again, 
ausing the ball to roll to the other end and the water- 
veighted valve closed. This was great in its day. P. & 
\V hoppers were the old Worcester hoppers, the differ- 
nce being that Phillips & Weeden made them in one 


Peerless and Ideal square 


ly Philadelphia, W atson 














The Surf Siphon Closet, Patented by Capt. James E. Boyle. 


Mr. Wat 


son, a practical plumber, did not believe in a trap above 


ashouts were made with hand hole (no trap) 


the Hoor, but in 1884 he made a trap pedestal washout 
tor the Bullock building, the first large building in Phila 
delphia—calling it the Mascaret, because the trap was 
masked. Watson’s closets were sold in 1884 by Stambach 


& Love In the early eighties. the Brighton washout was 
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Sectional View of the ‘‘Dececo”’ Closet. 


the best known. It was made with two inlet arms and 
flushed from both sides 

In 1884 I made the “Renton Ejector” back-outlet wash- 
out, which combined the ideas of the leading New York 
plumbers in special conclave at Trenton. John Tuomey, 
T. J. Byrne, Edward Murphy, Nicholas Gerity, Edward 
Brady, George Brown, Jas. Gillroy, and other leaders in 
the craft, assisted in suggesting the model. One feature 
was that the outlet, though at the back, was so far back 
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as to be out of sight when the seat was on, and it would 
hold more water than any other, “without a splash.” 
One of the last of the old pull piungers was made bv 
me in 1884 and patented by Jas. W. Birkett, president of 
the Brooklyn, N. Y., Master Plumbers’ Association. (The 
National Association dates from this period, 1883.) This 
plunger was called the “Birkett Non-Such Lockout.” It 


was a “toggle-joint.” This was the prospectus: 














The Smith Automatic Syphon-Jet Closet. 


“A perfect lockout against foul odors is secured in the 
valve which closes on a brass seat and is operated by 
means of a knuckle joint so arranged that the movement 
suffices to empty the closet and open the cistern valve 
simultaneously. It is supplied with a plug to take up the 
wear. The principle reduces wear and friction to a mini- 
mum. A novel feature is the overflow which is in the 
valve itself—the water in the bowl when closed always 
being above the outlet.” 
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Field’s Flush-Tank Complete. 

This “toggle-joint” stuck, and the firm of Renton Bro: 
was stuck between three and four thousand dollars in spite 
of Birkett’s heroic efforts, and its adoption by the Brook 
lyn fire department. 

One of the last of the Wampanoags was the Hoga: 
plunger, made by Peck Bros., and shown in their great 
catalog of 1886. 

The first of the siphons, for Jennings’ siphon trap was 
a misnomer, was the Tidal Wave invented by James E. 
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Boyle, and made by Henry Huber & Co. of Beekman 
street, New York. Boyle had often talked to me about 
the wonderful siphon principle ten years before he 


evolved the Tidal Wave. In 1860 he had patented a hop 
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Mott’s ‘‘Descendo’’ Wash-Down Closet. 


per valve with close-fitting chamber (which corroded and 
spoiled the best valve of them all). My father made this 
valve on a 50c royalty paid to Boyle, and also made the 
Boyle pan closet in 1871-2. Boyle held the same position 
then with my father that he afterward held with Iluber 

The Tidal Wave was a pneumatic closet, and was de 
scribed thus: 

“While the seat is occupied, the service box fills, the 
water expelling the air from the service box into the 
ventilating flue at E (top of cistern). Relieving the seat 
changes the position of the valves in the service box, clos 
ing the supply and opening the outlet valve to the flush 
ing pipe B. The water rushing ‘down to the flushing rim 
of the bowl creates a partial vacuum in the service box 























The ‘‘Directo”’ Siphon-Jet Water-Closet in Operation. 
and air pipe A, causing the air between the two traps to 
rarefy, and as a natural “oOnsequence the contents of the 
bowl are instantaneously discharged into the lower trap, 
starting at the same time a continuous four-inch siphon 
vhich carries everything with it into the soil pipe. The 
vacuum is broken after the water in the service box had 


run off to the extent of two-thirds, and the 


one-third fills the bowl.” 
This threw all the work and mechanism 


tern. The seven claims covered broadly and 
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means tor exhausting the air from the sealed 
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The ‘‘Primo Improved” Siphon-Jet Water-Closet. 
+t earthenware 1 use, the Bovle often becam: bound 
ina this Was a er1ous Peal 
\ couple of years after the Boyle came the Dececo 
vhich emanated from Newport, R. [.. and atheres 




























The ‘“‘Renaissance,”’ with Seat and Cover Finished 





in White 


Enamel, Cistern in White and Gold, Nickel-Plated Brass Pipe. 


by Col. (se0) Waring. t hie iirst vre rt sanital 
vho introduced the White Wine street-clea 
into New York City. and who accomplished 


was a great man and did a mivchtyv work. but 


wn all the siphons, as he claimed 


Hlavana, where his efforts ended in his untimely d 
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The 


Dictionary defines weir as “an obstruction placed in a 


Dececo was made with a weir. The Standard 





stream to raise the water.’ The Scotch term weir means 
to drive back. Here is the description 

“The bowl A stands rull of water to the height of the 
(On the addition of a 


tresh charge of water, the overflow through the siphon D 


band ot the syphon Or overflow ( 


raises the water in the weir chamber until it closes the 
opening at X. This prevents the entrance of air into D 
The air then remaining is speeutly carried out by the fall 
ng water, causing a strong syphon action by which the 
contents of the bowl are forcibly withdrawn. When the 
vater falls so low as to admit air at B, the flow through 
the siphon ceases. The water in the weir chamber [{:° 1s 
then lowered by flowing out over the weir Z until the at 
is admitted at G, when the siphon is broken and the con- 


tents of its ascending limb drop back to form an immedi 


ate seal at B. The atterwash then fills the bowl.” 

lhe Dececo was noisy and frequently overflowed. Its 
‘ra began about 1884, but it was not generally known until 
ISS6 The circular of the Dececo declared that it was 
made on the principle of the Field’s tank. This Field’s 
siphon tank was intended for use just outside of a house 
receive all of its liquid wastes. It was made of iron 


with a capacity of forty gallons. ‘There was a vent pipe 


irom the top and also a trap on top \ small quantity 
of sewage assisted in bringing the syphon into action. 

In 1886 Wm. Smith—known as “Siphon Bill Smith’- 
came trom California, where he had developed his closet, 
to market it in New York. Smith’s idea was an outside 
pipe brought round on the outside to enter the dip of the 
trap. The water had to climb up hill after it had run 
lown to get to the bottom of the bowl It required al 
smail barrel of water to work the Smith automatic siphon 
jet closet. At this time the authorities in New York di 
manded a service box, and the discharge of as little water 
is possible. Poor Smith fought everybody who ever made 
a siphon, and finally died poor while at work at one of 
the Trenton potteries, only a few years ago (about 1903) 

ln 1887 the krame & Neff patent came 1n, narrowing 
the waterway at a given point, choking it, driving out the 
air, and thus bringing the siphonic action more surely 
than the weir of the Dececo or the two-trap scheme ot the 
Boyle Tidal Wave. 


Phere are many later fashions in siphon closets In 





et tt 
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Mott's ‘‘Perfecto’’ Automatic Seat. 


the Descendo (Mott's) the trap was always 1n sight and 
the fouling space small. It was a combined hopper and 
trap with front outlet. Vitreous ware was first announced 
by Mott with the Directo, which was the Descendo with 
siphon and an auxiliary jet which submerged the paper 
and materially assisted the flush. The Directo was used 
in hotels and public buildings 

The Prime was a popular model, specified largely. The 
ordinary closets of this type have the jet pipe on the side, 
which mars the symmetry, and the jet opening in the 


bottom of the bowl is unsightly and liable to become dis- 
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colored. In the Primo the jet is concealed from view 
and so located as to give the maximum efficiency with 
a limited amount of water, two or three gallons. “Ex- 
treme quickness and thoroughness of operation are at- 
tained by the supply of the jet coming from the flush 
pipe in a direct line, without the loss of power.” 

All patents had run out when B. O. Tilden, of New 
York, came along with a brand new idea, reversing all 
the weirs, jets, contraction of traps and choking of syphon 





Type of Em Ess Cast Lead Cistern, Shown in the Meyer-Sniffen 
Co.’s 1884 Catalog. 


legs, enlarging the syphon leg at a given point, piling up 
the water in a pyramid, and presto, there is the same old 
siphon. 

A long chapter could be written on “cisterns” alone. 
Henry C. Meyer made a lead cistern, cast all in one piece 
of virgin lead; and Charles Hlarrison produced some good 
fore and after wash cisterns. The transfer of the machin 
ery trom the closet to the cistern made possible the pres 
ent siphon closet, and the development of the siphon 1s 
one of the chief features in the history of modern plumb- 
nye 
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KENTUCKY PLUMBERS TO MEET IN NEW- 
PORT, KY. 

The Kentucky State Association of Master Plumbers 
will hold its next annual convention in Newport, Kky., 
on Monday and Tuesday, Mar. 28 and 29, 1910, accord 
ing to the official call just issued by Secretary and Treas 
urer George F. Roser, Louisville, Ky. 

DETROIT PLUMBERS HOLD ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Master Plumbers’ Association of Detroit, Mich... 
held its annual meeting last week and elected the follow 
ing officers for the ensuing year: President, Walliam 
Hughes; vice-president, Wm. T. Blum; treasurer, Joseph 
IX. Lee; financial secretary, J. J. McGinnis; corresponding 
secretary, Wm. Woods; sergeant-at-arms, Ernest Wenzel 
\ll the members of the association are taking an activ 
interest in association matters which is decidedly en 
couraging. A feature, which at present is making quite a 
hit with the members, is the educational course which ts 
taken up at the close of every business meeting of the as- 
sociation. On these occasions W. G. Williamson, sani- 
tary engineer of the Detroit Board of Health and pres! 
dent of the American Society of Inspectors of Plumbing 
and Sanitary Engineers, is at present delivering a ver} 
interesting series of lectures on the new rules of the 
board of health governing plumbing work in Detroit 
These lectures will be continued until the whole set ot 
rules has been covered, and they have so far proved both 
interesting and helpful to the members of the association. 
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CENTRAL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION’S MEETING IN 
CHICAGO. 





The Central Supply Association held its regular winter 
meeting at the La Salle Hotel, Chicago, on Wednesday, [eb- 
ruary 23rd. The meeting was well attended and transacted 
routine business. It was addressed by J. J. Ryan, Chicago, 
president of the National Committee, who gave a most en- 
couraging report on the work of standardization and the 
progress made in reference to the “Naco” trade-mark. It 
was also announced that an agreement has been reached as to 
specifications for range-boilers and on and after July Ist all 
boilers coming within the specifications will probably bear the 
“Naco” trade-mark. It is expected that one or two other 
lines will be settled before that date. July 1st will, therefore, 
mark a new departure in the trade—a departure anticipated 
with interest by plumbing inspectors, architects and the public 
generally. 

New Members. 

The following members were elected to membership: 

Detroit Brass Works, Detroit, Mich.; W. H. Hobbs Supply 
Co., Eau Clair, Wis.; Monument Plumbing Supply Co., St. Louis. 
Mo.; Ohio Plumbers’ Supply Co., Toledo, O.; Reid Supply Co.. 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Riverside Potteries Co., Wheeling, W. Va.; 
National Sanitary Mfg. Co., Salem, O.; The Sanitary Mfg. 
Co,. Hamilton, O.; Wheeling Steel & Iron Co., Wheeling. W. 
Va.: Leighton Supply Co., Fort Dodge, Ia.; The D. M. Gilmore 
o., Minneapolis, Minn.; Denver Pump & Plumbing Co., Den - 
ver, Colo. 

Members in Attendance. 
The following members were represented as indicated: 


Algoma, Wis.—Plumbers’ Woodwork Co., C. W. Badger and 
Ss. H. Newman. ; 
Anderson, Ind.—May Supply Co. 
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Birmingham, Ala.—Hammond-Byrd Co., Horace Hammond 
Cedar Rapids, la.—-Cedar Rapids Pump Co., A. BE. Mulford 
Chattanooga, Tenn.—Cahill Iron Works, Harry Verbeek. 
Chicago, Ill.—American Radiator Co., A. S. Cook. J. E. Hol 
land, Chas, K. Foster; Cameron-Schroth-Cameron Co., Jno. D 
Hibbard; Jas. B. Clow & Sons, W. E. Clow: Crane Co., H. M 
Haldeman and C, D. Little; Davies Supply Co., W. B. Davies 
Findeisen & Kropf Mfg. Co., Geo. I. Blowers and ©. F. Kropf 
Gould Co.; Henion & Hubbell, Robert C. Mead: Illinois Malle 
able Iron Co., E. M. Marshall and J. R. Steneck: Kelloge 
Mackay Co., CC. V. Kellogg; Mark Mfg. Co., Frank C. Corby. J 
Ss. Dibley. C. W. Larson and C,. E. Van Court: J. L. Mott Iro: 
Works, J. W. Watson; National Plumbing & Heating Supply 
(‘o., E. C. Garrity; Nye Tool & Machine Works, H. G. Nve 
Republic Mfg. Co., Wm, A. Ratcliffe; J. J. Ryan & Co., J. J 
Ryan; Street & Kent Mfg. Co.. Wm. B. Dale. C. D. Street and 


W. J. Street; Weil Bros., Il. Weil; Weir & Craig Mfg. Co., James 


Weir; Western Plumbing Supply Co., John J. Tyne: S. Wilks 
Mfg. Co., Chas. C. Hughes and E. N. Sedgwick: L. Wolff Mfg 
Co., H. M. Hoelscher; National Tube Co., L. R. Phillips; Stand 
ard Sanitary Mfg. Co,, W. S. Verity. Jr.; U. S. Heater Co.. E 
A. Stark; Central Foundry Co., C. C, Todd; Whitney & Ford 
C. A. Ford. 

Conshohocken, Pa.—John Wood Mfg. Co.. H. B. Hallett. 

Cincinnati, O.—Merkel Bros.. A. Merkel: Murdock Mfe. & 
Supply Co., Jno. J. Murdock, Jr.. Kelso Murdock: The DPD. T 
Williams Valve Co., D. T. Williams 

Cleveland, O.—-Standard Mfg. Co.. C. A. Carothers 


Columbus, O.—Columbus Brass Co Leo Lindenberg: Seiote: 


Valley Supply Co., W. W. Ross. 

Davenport, la.—_-Midland Supply Co., F. N. Wernentin, J: 

Dayton, O Dayton Supply Co., J. W. Downer. 

Denver, Colo.—M. J. O’Fallen Supply Co., C. C. McKenna; S$ 
H. Supply Co., Geo. G. Morse. 

Detroit, Mich.--A. D. Mfg. Co.; Detroit Lead Pipe & Sheet 
Lead Works, E. A. Morris; Detroit Brass Works, O. P. Benj 
min; Detroit Lubricator Co., Herbert I. Lord; Detroit Ranges 
Boiler Co., N. W. Stoddard; A. Harvey’s Sons Mfg. Co., Ltd 
James Harvey; Ideal Manufacturing Co., Jas. P. Feely, Ji 
Kimball-Eisenberg Co.; Penberthy Injector Co.: Murray W 
Sales Co., Murray W. Sales; Sterling & Skinner Mfg. Co., R 
R, Sterling; United States Heater Co., M. G. Pierson and A. G 
Pittelkow. 

Dubuque, la.-Kretschmer Mfe. Co.. Fred A. Kretschme 

Kau Claire. Wis.--W. H. Hobbs Supply Co., W. H. Hobbs 

Kvansville, Ind.--Never-Split Seat Co., John S. Hopkins 

Fort Wayne, Ind.—-Knott-Van Arman Mfg. Co.. Geo. i. Van 
Arman; P. & H. Supply Co., P. G. Olds. 

Grand Rapids, Mich.—-Ferguson Supply Co., Ltd.; Grand Rap 
ids Supply Co., R. B Kellogg: | N. Marcellus Co... C. N. Mar- 
cellus; Wolverine Brass Works. 

Hamilton, O.—The Sanitary Mfg Co.. J i Davis and 
Julian C. Smith. 

Holland, Mich.—Cential Closet Mfg. Co., D. N. Berry and 
Geo. A. Harper. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—-Central Supply Co.. L. C. Huesmann. 

Kalamazoo, Mich.--Enameled Tank Co.. Carl H. Zwerman: 
Quinn Mfg. Co., L. A. Quinn. 

Kansas City, Mo.—-Kansas City Pump Co.. A. W. Calkins: 
('. S. Water & Steam Supply Co., H. S. Ferguson; W. B. Young 
Supply Co., Geo. H. Gorton. 

Kokomo, Ind.—-Great Western Pottery Co.. A. V. Conradt 

La Crosse, Wis.—W. A toosevelt Co., John P. Fetter. 

Louisville, Ky.—Ahrens & Ott Mfg. Co., Samuel H. Moon 
Laib Co., Geo. H. Laib. 

Mannington, W. Va Homewood Potteries Co., A. S. Framp 
ton. 

Mansfield, O.—The Barnes Mfzv. Co., T. H. Barnes. 

Marietta, ©O.—-Becker Mill Co., Jno. H. Becker and R. B 
Schultz. 

Menominee, Mich.—-Emerson-Corbin Supply Co. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—B. Hoffmann Mfg. Co., Aug. Seelman: Hioff 
mann & Billings Mfg. Co., KE .. Niedecken and G. Schumache 
Robert Rom Co., G. 8S. Waite; Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co... FE. R 
Spence. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—Central Supply Co., P. J. Grav; D. M 
Gilmore Co., J. K. Gilmore and John C. Roeller 

Muncie. Ind.—-Geo. Keiser & Co. 

New Haven, Conn.—The Peck Bros. & Co., Chas. C. Hale. 

New Orleans. La.—Manion & Co. 

New York, N. Y.—American Sanitary Works, A. L. Phipps 
and B. O. Tilden; S. Watts Bowker. 

Noblesville, Ind.—-Union Sanitarv Mfg. Ce., E. V. Brigham 
and C. E, Gates. 

Omaha, Neb.—tU. S. Supply Co., J. B. Rahm 

Peoria, lll.—Kinsey & Mahler Co. 

Pittsburg, Pa.—-Anchor Sanitary Co., H. lL. Andrews; Bailes 
Farrell Mfg. Co., Geo. H. Bailey; Fort Pitt Supply Co., James 
M. Young; Iron City Sanitary Mfg. Co., J. A. Kelly; Kelly & 
Jones Co., Alfred Grove and IL. C. Huckins: Pittsburg Valve & 
Fittings Co.. C. LL. Selkregg: Wm. B. Scaife & Sons, F. W 
Peters; Spang, Chalfant & Co., J. D. Hardcastle and F. M 
Menninger; U. S. Sanitary Mfg. Co., A. H. Cline, Jr. 

St. Louis, Mo.—Jno. C. Kupferle Foundry Co., J. D. McGuire 
and A. B. Pierce: National Tube Co., FE. A. Downey and HI. P 
Nelson, 

St Paul, Minn.—Crane & Ordway Co.: Union Brass & Metal 
Mfg. Co., P. J. Frey: Western Supply Co., J. L. Sullwold 

Steubenville, O LaBelle Iron Works, W. EF. Watson 
Terre Haute, Ind.—Frank Prox Co. 

Toledo, O.--American Plumbers Supply Co.. H. A. Sechling 
man and F. W. Terwilliger; National Supply Co., Frank Collins 

Waukegan, Ill.—_-Northern Brass Mfg. Co., C. S. Johnson. 
Trenton, N. J Potteries Selling Co., R. M. Fielder; Trenton 
Potteries Co., lL. S. Aitkins; Thos. Maddock’s Son Co., M 
Maddock, Jr. a 
Wheeling, W. Va Riverview Potteries Co... W. J. Mays and 
EF. W. Wheelock; Trimble & Lutz Supply Co. 

Youngstown, O.—Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., L. B. Jenks 
and W. FE. Manning 
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Ohio State Association of Master Plumbers Holds Its 
Nineteenth Annual Convention 





The nineteenth annual convention of the Ohio State 
Association of Master Plumbers was held at Youngstown, 
©., Feb. 15-16, 1910. With the exception of two dele- 
gates, the full complement appointed by the various locals 
was in attendance, and these together with visiting mem- 
bers and some ladies made the opening session a lively 
one. 


The following committees had charge of the convention: 
Arrangement Committee. 


Wm. Rowland, chairman; Jacob Bremer, Youngstown; 
Harry Smith, Warren; Carl Vinopal, Youngstown; Henry 
Davis, Niles 

Reception Committee. 

TD. S. Allen, Geo. W. Angstadt, T. G. Beede, W. IT. Car- 
roll, Fred F. Childs, C. F. Henry, Elomer J. Hubler, Jas. 
Heasley, M. B. Jacobs, S. FE. Johnson, Wm. D. Kaifer, 
Chas. F. Kist, John A. Kist, Martin FE. Laughlin, Vincent 
M. Laughlin, C. J. Little, Norman J. Little, Curtis C 
Little, L. B. Scheible, Louis J Scheible, Fred’ N. Schei- 
ble, W. J. Scholl, Frank A. Struble, W. B. Thompson, 
Jas. Taylor, F. S. Unger, Albert Vinopal, Chas. W. Wil 
son, Abner Weinberg, Moses Weinberg. 


Ladies’ Reception Committee. 

Mrs. G. W. Angstadt, Mrs. Jacob Brenner, Mrs. T. G. 
Beede, Mrs. W. T. Carroll, Mrs. Fred F. Childs, Mrs. 
Henry Davis, Mrs. C. F. Henry, Mrs. Homer Hubler, 
Mrs ‘Jas Heasley, Mrs. M. B. Jacobs, Mrs. S. E. John- 


son, Mrs. Chas. F. Kist, Mrs. John A. Kist, Mrs. Mar 
tin Laughlin, Mrs. Vincent Laughlin, Mrs. C. J. Little, 
Mrs. Norman Little, Mrs. Wm. Rowland, Mrs. W. J. 
Scholl, Mrs. Harry Smith, Mrs. Frank A. Struble, Mrs. 
fas. Taylor, Mrs. ©. L. Vinopal, Mrs. Albert Vinopal, 
Mrs Chas. W. Wilson, Mrs. Moses Weinberg. 

Those of the officers and members who had attended 
the ninth annual convention, held in Youngstown 1n 1900, 
pleasantly remembered their entertainment on that occa 
sion, and the plans carried through in good shape for the 
sustained the reputation of the 


present convention 
Youngstown master plumbers as genial hosts and good 
entertainers 

The ladies’ reception committee was a very efficient one 
and performed its duties as hostess in an unexcep- 
tional manner, their only regret being that there were 
not more visiting ladies. The special entertainment fea- 
tures for the ladies were a musical, a theater party and 
a shopping tour. They also of course participated in the 
other general entertainment features. 

The opening session of the convention was called to 
order by Pres. J. L.. Riley at 10:30 Tuesday morning, Feb. 
15th. In his opening remarks President Riley commented 
on the presence of the ladies as being dearest to the 
hearts of all and reminded the convention of the warm 
welcome which they had previously enjoyed in Youngs- 
town and which he was sure would be repeated with in- 
terest. 

President Riley ‘introduced Brother C. W. Wilson, 
president of the Mahoning Valley Master Plumbers’ As- 
sociation, who introduced Honorable Herman Brantmil- 
ler, who in the absence of Mayor Craver, welcomed the 
convention. Judge srantmiller’s remarks were brief and 
to the point... He extended the hospitalities of the city to 
the plumbers as a representative body of men who per- 








haps with the single exception of the medical profession 
did more than any other craft or profession to preserve 
the health of the city. He regretted that the plumber was 
too often the butt of the cartoonist and funny man, but 
this did not detract from the fact that the comfort of th: 
modern home was due largely to his efforts. He himseli 
had received great enjoyment from the installation of 
hot-water heating system and took advantage on every 
occasion to comment favorably on its merits and cheap 
ness. In conclusion he promised the plumbers the usual 
immunity from the meshes of the law should they be so 
unfortunate as to have to come before him in his ca 
pacity as Police Judge. Judge Brantmiller made a highly, 
favorable impression, and left with the convention as his 
parting injunction the motto that quality and comfort are 
remembered long after price is forgotten. 

President Riley responded in an appropriate manner. 

dward Klein, Cincinnati, Harry Danner, Dayton, and 
Charles Hoffman, Akron, were appointed as Committee 
on Credentials. 

Carl Vinopal was appointed sergeant-at-arms, and 
Richard Schunniel and James Taylor as assistants, all of 
Youngstown. 

An Auditing Committee was elected from the floor, viz. 
llerman Keil, Toledo, J. J. Vogelpohl, Cincinnati, W. A. 
Gibbs, Canton. 

Secretary [llen read a letter from National Presi 
dent W. D. Nolan, regretting his inability to be 
present and appointing National Director A. C. Eynon to 
represent him and the National Association at the con 
vention. President Riley warmly greeted Brother Eynon 
and commended National President Nolan for having re 
cognized Ohio in appointing Brother Eynon as a member 
of his cabinet. He then appointed convention commit- 
tees as follows: 

Resolutions—A, J. Murphy, Cincinnati; F. W. Sponseller, 
Canton; D. H. Roberts, Cleveland. 

Press—M. B. Jacobs, Youngstown; Charles Hoffman. 
Mansfeld; W. E. Girkins, Toledo. 

Grievances—Thomas Kewley, Toledo; John F. 
Cleveland; Ed. H. Morgan, Cincinnati. 

' Special committees to draft resolutions on the death of 
the late R. B. Moodie: William Haas, Dayton: Herman 
W. Eckhardt, Cleveland; R. H. Desormoux, Springfield. 


Drees, 


National Director Eynon being invited to address the 
convention said that while the mantle of national director 
had fallen upon him unexpectedly due to the death of 
R. B. Moodie, of Dayton, he was endeavoring to discharge 
the duties to the best of his ability, and felt greatly compli 
mented inasmuch as there had been some 250 applications 
for the position sent in to the national president from 
various sections of the country. He attributed the fact 
that he had been selected not owing to any personal 
qualities of his own, but as a recognition of the state 
association of Ohio. He had received orders from’ the 
National Executive to attend the convention, and even 
if he had not it would have been impossible for him 
to have remained away because of his great interest in 
the Ohio association and his enjoyment of the annual 


conventions. He referred to his having attended thé 
convention in Youngstown in 1900 in a complimentary 
way, and he anticipated an equally pleasurable visit at this 
time. 














February 26, 1910. 


A telegraphic request was read from T. J. Donovan, 
Casualty Co. of America, New York. The telegram being 
addressed to Mr. Eynon, he explained the nature of the 
work of the Casualty Co. of America as the furnishing of 
protection against damage suits for injuries to persons 
or property due to the alleged acts of master plumbers or 
their employes. He stated that the company represented 
by Mr. Donovan had made favorable rates and arrange- 
ments with the National Association, and after investiga- 
tion had received its endorsement, and as national director 
he was authorized to convey to the convention assurances 
to this effect, and he also desired to express the personal 
regret of National President Nolan that on account of 
pressing calls elsewhere he was unable to attend and 
wished Mr. Eynon to present his greetings. 

J. A. Brooks, Toledo, O., read an essay on 

Business Competition and the Profits of the Plumber. 

$y John A. Brooks, Toledo, O. 

It gives me great pleasure to speak to you and espe- 
cially at this time when all of our minds is given up 
tor the betterment of the plumbing business. 

[ really think the downfall of the master plumber is 
lack of system. I think that every master plumber ought 
to put more system in his business, and am mentioning 
this at this time on account of the keen competition that 
we come in contact with in our contract business. 

It would, indeed, be a very slack business man that did 
not keep a record of what people owed him, and it would 
be almost as slack to fail to keep a record of what he 
owed, and yet there is not one man in 50 in this 
trade who will keep records of transactions that he car- 
ries on during the course of his contract, and it is in 
the production of this work that the money is made 
or lost. 

Right here at this point I would like to call your 
attention to the fact, why is it that the manufacturing 
firms of today are spending thousands of dollars employ- 
ing men to look after the overhead expense of their 
business? And another thing to apply in our business 
today is that we are to do business in a_ businesslike 
manner, or some one else will do business for us. 

Organization in any trade is of value and benefit not 
alone to its members, but to the entire craft it repre- 
sents. It is of value in promoting sociability and good- 
fellowship if nothing else. When, however, it can lay 
credit for evolving and carrying to a successful finish 
plans and operations that mean dollars and cents to its 
trade by clever legislation, bringing about a more desir- 
able way for conducting one’s business, then is organiza- 
tion a real lasting influence. 

[It takes the united effort of a combinatidn of bright 
minds who willingly sacrifice a portion of their time to a 
consideration of the best way for remedying evils in their 
trade. Therefore, organization is of value, when composed 
of men of intelligence who will make the personal sacrifice 
in a generous effort to promote better trade conditions, 
and devise remedies for existing evils. 

Custom has also established keen competition among 
plumbers. This is partly experienced by the large number 
engaged in the business, and also by the very easy en- 
trance into the business, which is a matter of fact and 
has made an open gateway through the very parties who 
should have restricted it by the adoption of safe and sane 
business methods. 

Competition is good and healthy, and is beneficial to 
all concerned, and is the life of trade. But we have 
been going along recently into a competition which when 
your bankroll is consulted has been proved unhealthy, and 


if we might use our trade expression, unsanitary. 
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One of the first items that should be complied with 
by all sane business men 1s the cost of running their 
business establishment. The cost in many pursuits is 
given in charge of the most competent men procurable; 
in other words, it is considered so important by reputable 
business concerns that one man in a large establishment 
who draws a yearly salary of $20,000 not only figures the 
cost of running the business, but puts a price on each 
article, after adding the running cost. 

Just for example, there is one item for the cost of 
wagon, and repairing of same, automobile tires, the cost 
of repairing, the salaries of the bookkeeper, or office 
force, feeding the horse, telephone, rent, etc 

We plumbers figure our business entirely differently. 
We are glad to get any size job at 10 per cent profit which, 
when whittled down to a plain business proposition of the 
cost of our telephones, wagon hire, bookkeeper and the 
time of the man who looks after your work, adding the 
six per cent that many of us pay when compelled to 
borrow money at our banks, results in a profit of nothing. 

To verify this, look at the bank rolls of some of the 
brightest practical men in our business today; look up 
and down the line at the men who have been actively 
engaged in the plumbing business for the past 25 years, 
and the speaker challenges the production of 50 per cent 
of the entire trade in this state who can show $25,000 
or $1,000 a year for each year they have been in busi 
ness. The speaker does not make this statement in any 
sense to boast or threat, nor is he at all pleased with his 
own cash account. 

This condition should not be, and it is not too late to 
change the condition. A close application of the laws 
of human nature, as applied to everyday life, might result 
in your looking out for yourself first, by looking after 
the other fellow; do not take work at any one else’s 


figures, architects, owners or builders, that give you a 


chance to meet the lowest man’s figures. You don’t 
call that a preference, do you? Surely that man is not 
a good business friend. And do not let the glamor ot 


beating another man at his own prices, mind you, lead 
you to torgetfulness of your business education, which 
should have taught you that your business costs you 
something to run, that you should get more per cent 
than the man working for you, and that one of the 
items of every contract that you assume should bear 
the item of cost of running your business 

All credit should be given to the man who can do 
work so much cheaper than any one else, and ther: 
are many reasons advanced for the difference betwee: 
bids. J] think that overhead expense can be found in but 
one way, and that is by distributing the expenditures so 
as to make it possible each month to find the percent 
age of expense to labor. : 

It is labor that creates an overhead expense, not met 
chandise. 

In contract work there are three distinct kinds of cost 
to be considered; the material cost, the labor cost, and 
the general expense. 

The material cost of a contract is estimated by taking 
from the plans what is required. Then an estimate is 
made of the labor required to put this material in place 
The next step in finding the cost is one which’! think 
is unknown to almost every man in the trade, and that 
is general expense that should be charged to the job. 
The cost of doing business is great, in fact, so great 
that many contracts thought to be done at a profit are 
done at a loss, because no allowance was made for ex- 
pense. 

It does not cost any more to install an expensive article 
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than it does to install a cheap article as a rule. For that 
reason | cannot understand why running expense or over- 
head expense can be charged to merchandise, because 
your merchandise account varies where your labor account 
does not so much. Merchandise ought to be sold for 
profit only. 

lf a man sells one dollar’s worth of labor on a con- 
tract, it costs a certain proportion of expense to sell 
this labor, and it ought to be represented in every con- 
tract that he does. This general expense can be very 
easily found by dividing the total expense of the month 
by the total amount of labor paid out for the month. 

I would be very much pleased to show this system, 
and demonstrate it personally to any of the brother 


members 


Charles E. Ridenour, Springfield, O., read an essay on 
Boxing and Cartage. 
By Charles FE. Ridenour, Springfield, O. 

| have been asked to say a few soft words on boxing 
and cartage; but why anyone wants to hear anything 
more about boxing and cartage than what you already 
know is to me a mystery. 

It is regularly put down at the bottom of every bill 
as the “Faithfully Yours,” at the bottom of a politician’s 
letter. 

Why it should be there, and why it should be charged 
at all is the excess question. 

It has nothing to do with The Gold Standard, Free 
Silver or the Wet and Dry question, but it is there all 
the same. 

Maybe it has something to do with the high price of 
provisions they are going to law about, or maybe it ts 
a joke of the jobbers and manufacturers. It is very 
queer how it is always there and very seldom omitted. 

If you get some Welsbach lights, it is there. If you 
get some special soil-pipe fittings from the foundry, it 1s 
there also. 

lf vou get something sent wrong or damaged in ship- 
ment and it is being replaced, it is there; it is there 
always the same 

It is like the weather, sometimes good, sometimes bad, 
but always with us. The Bible says, “The poor we have 
always with us,” and I suppose they will be poor as long 
s they will have to pay boxing and cartage 
There is no doubt in my mind it is an unfair charge, 
and in time to come wil! rank as meter-rent charges. 

Why should a gas or water company charge rent for 
a meter to register their own product, any more than 
the grocer, butcher or coal man should charge for his 


-_ 


scales to register his product? 

Always it is not the same; it varies, like the weather, 
sometimes nice and low and sometimes rough and high 

Get a shipment from a house and duplicate it and 
you probably will find a change in the price of boxing and 
cartage, why? 

Because the charge of boxing and cartage 1s at the 
whim of the bill clerk, and according to the law of the 
house who issued the bill, they are all correct. Queer, 
is it not? 

In the case of bath-tubs, there was a uniform charge 
of 50 cents per crate, but that is sometimes left off. 
Why? If correct one time. why not always? 

I might go on for some time, but you all know as 
much about boxing and cartage as I do. If not, you are 
not very wise. 

The next thing would be to suggest a remedy, or are 
you content to let it go as it is? Does the dry goods 
man pay his, the druggist, the shoe man, the hardware 
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man, the stove man or our brothers and friends in other 
trades, do they get theirs? 

What is the remedy? Let me hear from you; what we 
want in the matter is organization, organization, organiza- 
tion. 





On motion of Theodore Poplowsky, a rising vote of 
thanks was returned to the writers of the foregoing 
essays, which Mr. Poplowsky characterized as being most 
meritorious productions, brief, clear and to the point. 

A ripple of excitement passed over the convention when 
Brother J. B. Laumann, Cincinnati, instead of taking the 
floor in the usual fashion got down too close to it by 
the collapsing of his chair. Mr. Laumann, however, sus- 
tained no injury, and business was promptly resumed. 

Harry Smith, Youngstown, made announcement of the 
various entertainment features. During the interim be- 
tween the various sessions a light lunch was served in 
the ante-room by the Local Entertainment Committee. 

The first order of business Tuesday afternoon was an 
address by T. J. Donovan, special representative of the 
Casualty company of America, which was followed by an 
interesting discussion during the course of which pointed 
inquiries were made of Mr. Donovan, evidencing that the 
master plumbers appreciated the opportunities of better 
informing themselves upon the subject of their liability. 
There seemed to be on the part of some delegates an 
idea that the work of the company was in the nature of 
providing accident insurance, but Mr. Donovan succeeded 
in making it plain to all that his company was offering 
to relieve the master plumbers of damages either assessed 
by the courts or by way of compromise that might arise 
through their own acts or the acts of their employees 
in the general conduct of their business: whether such 
damages were sustained by the employees or the public, 
whether to person or property. Mr. Donovan stated that 
the special rate and arrangement as offered by his com- 
pany had received the approval of the national organiza- 
tion and would be on trial for one year. Unless the master 
plumbers gave his company sufficient encouragement it 
would not be continued longer than for the trial period. 

The discussion on this matter was participated in by 
Messrs. Cahill, Haas, Drees, Roberts, Jacobs, Eynon and 
Ward. Most of the inquiries made were as to what cir- 
cumstances would render the defendant in suits liable 
for damages; but to all these inquiries Mr. Donovan re- 
plied that that was a matter of evidence, that the main 
proposition was that if the master plumber was liable then 
in that event the Casualty company assumed that liability 
and relieved the master plumber of it. Mr. Ward related 
a case in his own experience where one of his valued 
employees had sustained an injury in erecting some heavy 
down spouts, by which he eventually suffered the loss of 
several fingers on one hand because of which bills were 
incurred for medical services and hospital charges amount- 
ing to about $250. The agent of the Casualty company 
secured a release from the employee without having first 
consulted the employer. Mr. Donovan held that if A, 
the employee of B is injured in the prosecution of his 
usual work, and the agent of the liability company calls on 
A and submits to him a release of liability on the part ot 
B to A, that the agent in thus going to A and avoiding 
B, who is the assured, might justly be termed unfair in 
his methods and should not be absolved. B should not 
have been absolved because the accident resulting in A’s 
injury is one where the liability if not attached to B any 
expense incident to it should have been borne by B, 
thus becoming a loss to be assumed by the liability 
company. 
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Mr. Donovan stated that the important element enter- 
ing into the general proposition is, that where the mem- 
bers of a plumbers’ association are carrying on their usual 
business and either an employee or one of the outside 
public is injured, even though it be caused by the team 
used in the master plumber’s regular work, the liability is 
covered by the policy issued by the Casualty company, 
providing that such liability attaches first to the master 
plumber. If the legal liability attaches there then it is 
assumed by the Casualty company. Costs of suits for 
such alleged damages, whether such suits are well ground- 
ed or not, have to be taken care of wholly by the lia- 
bility company. If the master plumber desires to take out 
a separate policy protecting him against accidents or in- 
juries to himself, the company will write such a policy, 
but such a policy has nothing whatever to do with the 
special line of liability insurance for which the American 
Casualty Co. is offering a special arrangement to master 
plumbers, net to protect the assured against personal 
liability to himself, but to assume the burden that would 
fall upon him when sued by the party who has met 
with the accident or alleged accident, or other basis of 
claim against him. 

Mr. Donovan complimented President Nolan as being 
the right man in the right place, as evidenced by the 
actions of the various state conventions held since he 
entered into the agreement by the Casualty Company of 
\merica of New York, to write the liability insurance for 
the members of the Master Plumbers’ Association. Reso- 
lutions eulogistic of the national president’s action had 
been passed by conventions held in Wisconsin, Iowa 
and Illinois, and the plumbers as a class are showing much 
interest in the problem of liability insurance recently as 
compared to the indifference manifested when Mr. Charles 
T. Byrne, of Chicago, Past National Secretary, [irst 
broached the subject in an essay read some four years 
ago to the national convention. 

Yet the good work inaugurated by Mr. Byrne at that 
time remained to be developed By succeeding conventions, 
and it was not until the Detroit convention passed a 
resolution instructing its newly elected president to make 
satisfactory arrangements with some competent and reli 
able company that the decks were clean for the national 
officers to do something definite, and which they did singly 
and with the view only of making satisfactory rates which 
should apply with equal force for the benefit of the 
members doing only a small business as well as for the 
members who employ a large force and whose pay-roll 
might run up to $100,000 a year. Mr. Nolan in conjunc- 
tion with the chairman of the Insurance Committee, Glen- 
don A. Richards, National Secretary Artz, Director Trainor 
and Executive Clerk Crosby met C. B. Squire and Thomas 
J. Donovan, representing the Casualty Company of Amer- 
ica. After thoroughly investigating the problem from 
every angle they agreed to do all in the power of the 
national office to stimulate the members to carry this 
class of insurance and recommended that they place it 
with the Casualty Company of America, upon the rep- 
resentative of the company agreeing to make a flat rate 
of 75 cents per $100 of annual payroll, so that a member 
of the association—the rate applying to members only— 
with a payroll of $2,000 per year would secure a policy 
for $15 premium, and a member with $5,000 annual pay- 
roll would get a policy for $37 premium; so that the 
rate is the same to all members no matter where located, 
the size of the payroll being the gage regulating the pre- 
mium. An important concessiaon made was to cover lia- 
hility from accidents caused by a team of the assured 
when engaged in the delivery of material. This can be 
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best appreciated when it is understood that ordinarily 
liability companies write a special form of team policy, 
the cost of which ranges from $7 to $20, dependent upon 
location. 

The Casualty Company of America has also agreed to 
establish a department for this particular line of busi- 
ness, placing it in charge of Thomas J. Donovan, Wash. 
ington, D. C. The company further proposes to set 
aside 10 per cent of the profits derived from business 
obtained in this way trom the master plumbers and pay 
it over to the national association after an auditing com- 
mittee of the association has gone over the books at the 
end of a fiscal year to be agreed upon and set by the 
national organization. The policies cover damages to an 
individual in a single accident up to $5,000. Where two 
or more are hurt in a single accident, it goes to $10,000. 

Mr. Donovan in reply to inquiries stated that he would 
send copies of the special agreement, application and torm 
of policy to be offered to the master plumbers only, to 
every local association in Ohio. This offer was warmly 
commended by Frank Poplowsky, Cleveland, who stated 
that he desired to take the subject up in that city. 

Mr. Donovan asked whether it would be possible to 
obtain a club rate, to which Mr. Donovan replied in the 
negative At the close of the discussion the following 
resolution was introduced, referred to the Resolutions 
Committee, and later favorably reported by them and 
unanimously adopted, viz.: 

Whereas—The Ohio Master Plumbers’ Association be 
lieve that the President of the National Association, 
Walter D. Nolan, and his Board of Directors, have made 
terms for liability insurance with the Casualty Company of 
America that meet with our entire approval; therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That we indorse the action of our national 
president and recommend to our members that they place 
their lability insurance with the Casualty Company of 
America. 

Election of Officers. 

Klection of officers resulted as follows: President, R. 
Il. Desormoux, Springfield, O.; vice-president, Harry S. 
Smith, Warren, O.; secretary-treasurer, Eb. Ellen, Cleve- 
land, O.; national state vice-president, J. L. Riley, Dayton, 
©, Delegates to National convention: M. B. Jacobs, 
Youngstown, O.; Wm. Haas, Dayton, O.. Alternates 
Theo. Poplowsky, Cleveland, ©.:; J. J. Vogelpohl, Cinein 
nati, O. 

The officers-elect were duly installed and made speeches 
i acknowledgement ot the honor conferred which were 
received with applause. Secretary Ellen capped the climax 
by repeating the passage trom King Richard Third, 


~ 


where Richard, Duke of Gloster, says: . 

“Upon my life, she finds, although I cannot, 

Myself to be a marvelous proper man 

I'll be at charges for a looking-glass; 

And entertain a score or two of tailors. 

Shine out, fair sun, till | have bought a glass 

That | may see my shadow as I pass!” 
as reflecting the puffed-up spirit that the compliments 
passed upon him by Past-President Riley might be thought 
to create, which he declared would not cause him to be 
other than he was the plain and humble servant of the 
association. 

\ motion was passed authorizing payment of the ex 
penses of the delegates to the next national convention 
out of the State Association funds. 

Mr. Eynon suggested that the delegates to the last na- 
tional convention be also allowed their expenses, but it 
appeared that they had been elected as delegates with the 
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express understanding that they were to pay their own 
expenses, because at that time it was supposed that the 
convention would be held in the far West and would be 
quite a drain on the treasury, and they both at this time, 
Bros. Hoffman and Thompson, refused to have any change 
made in the original arrangement, or to be reimbursed 
for their outlay at the last national convention. 

Mr. Eynon announced the dates of the National con- 
vention to be held at Chicago on June 21, 22 and 23, 1910, 
subject to possible change by the Chicago local should 
such be found necessary, of which due notice would be 
given. 

Under the head of selection of next place of meeting, 
an invitation was tendered to the Ohio State Association 
to hold its next meeting at Cleveland, O., by Bro. Drees. 
On motion of Mr. Ward, the same was accepted with 
thanks. 

(The remainder of the proceedings of this convention will be 
published in next week's issue.) 

Jottings Among the Supply Men. 

The Peerless Selling Co., 
sented by a lively bunch in the persons of H. I. Weaver, 
Harry Snow and C. J. Perkins. They sprang a number 


I-vansville, Ind., was repre 


of surprises on the unwary plumber who meandered into 
their room at the Tod, among which were punch from 
Peerless bowls, explosive catalogs and a deceitful pencil 


write your name doubled up 
Mexican shirt and the bear 


that when you attempted t 


mn you. How about the 


dance: 

H. W. Johns-Manville Co., New York City, exhibited 
the various applications of its wood-pulp specialties, the 
display being in charge of J. C. Boylan, manager of the 
Cleveland Specialty Dept... H. A. Dayer and E. W. Rosen 
berger. 

H. G. Evans was kept busy explaining that he was not 
J. J. Jeffries, but the representative of the Allyne Brass 
Foundry Co., Detroit, Mich.; then he talked up-to-date 
brass 

Thos. Boss exhibited the automatic heater of the Pitts 
burgh Water Heater Co., Pittsburgh, Pa 

The Eagle White Lead Co., Cincinnati, was represented 
at the convention by John Cripps and W. A. Woodmansee, 
both of whom are well known and popular with the Ohio 
people They left mementoes in the shape of pencils, 
memo. books, etc., and their trail was a resplendent one. 
It is confidently predicted that Halley's comet will be 
covered with the Eagle red lead. 

The Block Light Co. displayed its incandescent mantles 
and burners, etc., in operation at the Knights of Columbus 
building below the convention hall, and its representative, 
Hf. R. Gangfried, assisted by A. M. Bulmer, made the mas- 
ter plumbers welcome. 

Thos. J. Donovan, special representative of the Casualty 
Co. of America, made a pleasing impression, and no doubt 
advanced the interests of his company by his appearance 
and engaging mannet 

\dam Cole manned the pumps throughout the conven- 
tion on behalf of Vaile & Kimes, Dayton, Ohio, who dis 
tributed carnations to all the ladies, and kept everybody 
under pressure The way Cole hands out carnations 
makes one suspect that he is an agent for a seed store. 
The ladies did not mind a bit 

The W. M. Pattison Supply Co., Cleveland, had its in 
terests ably served by ie Ba Repp. 

J. Barker was the information bureau of the Ruud 
Mfg. Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The State of Massachusetts was represented by H. B. 
Smith Co., who sent the best-looking man they had and 
that was James B. Shoop 
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Chas. Johnson was the conventioner stoker for the heat- 
ing boilers of the Herendeen Mfg. Co., Geneva, N. Y. He 
oozed heat units at every pore. 

The differences between brass and brass were carefuily 
explained by G. H. Schirmer, representing the Monarch 
Brass Co., Cleveland, O. 

Otto Hahn delivered special selling talk on the products 
of the Louis Lipp Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Dwight T. Fobes was the master of ceremonies at the 
exhibit of the water lift manufactured by the Buckeye 
Pump & Mfg. Co., Columbus, O. He did not need to do 
much talking as the simplicity of the apparatus helped 
some, 

W. E. Stewart demonstrated by means of a neat ex 
hibit the merits of the products of the Stewart Flush 
Valve Co., Cleveland, O. 

The Hoffman Heater Co., Lorain, O., had twins named 
J. C. Kennedy and S. A. Ault. They were twins in action 
and speech and were united a la “Siamese” by the single 
thought of demonstrating the value of the Hoffman 
heater. 

lf you wanted to find Geo. C. Fleming and P. R. Rey 
nolds at the convention, the easiest plan was to pick out 
the group in which there was the most discussion. These 
two irrepressibles represented the Pittsburgh Gage & Sup- 
ply Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., and have become so enthusiastic 
over their company’s ball-cock line that it was dangerous 
to suggest that it was raining without them intruding the 
thought that the ball-cock would regulate it anyway. 

i'red Gamble was popularly called by some the “Com 
We do not know whether that meant that he 
had been in charge of a number of “schooners” or not. 


modore.”’ 


Anyway he is a good man representing the Beler Water 
Heater Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., for he has the average man’s 
natural aversion to water and believes in dissipating it at 
every possible opportunity. 

The H. Mueller Mfg. Co., Decatur, Ill., was effectively 
represented by J. H. McCormick, who in dealing with the 
varied range of Mueller specialties, gave interesting lec 
tures on the artistic characters of their forms and their 
efhciency of function. 

Youngstown had a “native son” at the convention named 
J. T. Catlin, whose object was the proposition of the many 
lines of plumbing specialties carried by the Hardware 
Supply Co., Youngstown, O. 

». Resek stated “All is not brass that glitters” and en 
larged upon it in an effective way, pointing out the ex 
cellence of the products of the Farnan Brass Works, 
Cleveland, O. 

Milton R. Emrich was specialist in the specializing of 
the Schild Specialty Co., Cleveland, O. 

Those who knew him very well called him “Dennis”: 
other people on first introduction struggled with Char 
mois. It does not take five minutes to get to call him 
Dennis when you listen to him talking on the bath-tub 
supply and waste products of the D. C. Mfg. Co., Canton, 
©. “Dennis” wasted no effort to supply everybody with 
the information they desired. 

(To be concluded in next week’s issue.) 
ST. LOUIS MASTER PLUMBERS INSTALL NEW 
OFFICERS. 

The Master Plumbers’ Association of St. Louis, Mo 
introduced its new officers at a well-attended meeting last 
week. The new officers are: President, S. A. Kiernar 
first vice-president, Henry Moore; second vice-president 
A. A. Zertana; treasurer, Edw. C. C. Reisel: financial s« 
retary, Jno. J. Ratz; recording secretary, W. L. Cluca 
secretary, D. Cunningham; general secretary, E. J. Blake, 


302 Benoist building, St. Louis. 
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NOTICE TO ASKERS OF QUESTIONS. 





We receive from time to time questions and sketches 
from individuals whose modesty prevents them from sign 
ing their names to their communications. It 1s obvious, of 
course, that there are cases in which the questioner may 
not wish his name and address to appear in the columns of 
our journal; nevertheless, “Domestic Engineering” has a 
right to know the name and address and can still withhold 
publication of it. Suen a communication has just been 
received from some one who signs himself “C. N., Pitts 
bugh, Pa.” If “C. N.” will supply the missing links we 
will consider his question seriously and publish the ques 
tion in due course and, if necessary, without revealing his 
identity. Until we hear from him we stand pat, as we 
will continue to do with similar communications 

ete 
REGARDING THE UNSATISFACTORY HEATING 
JOB IN BANK BUILDING. 

editor ee Engineering” :— \s this job shows on 
the plan, page 122, issue of Jan. 29, 1910, I judge the boiler 
at times “pulls 


‘” 


the water when fired hard. 

[ would leave the job just as it stands, only put the first 
big radiator on the west side on the east side main. | 
would put the 20-foot radiator that is marked 1-in. back 
to the 2-in. main, that is, I would feed it direct off the 
main, and the last radiator | would pipe so, and it would 
make but very little difference whether it was a wet or a 
dry return. The dry return requires smaller pipe but 
has a tendency to get air-bound on a long stretch of pipe 

Just where the mains leave the boiler | would put in 
two drips to take care of the priming of the boiler, which 
often happens when a boiler is fired heavy or a quick fire 
is built up. I would make them at least 1%-in., as shown 

sketch and put them near the boiler. 

This is the best explanation I can give without furthe: 
information to draw to—from the man who asked the 
question. \ Journeyman 

Catonsville, Md. 

t++?° 
INFORMATION REQUESTED REGARDING SEW- 
AGE DISPOSAL. 


Kditor “Domestic Engineering’’:—Where can I get in 
formation regarding the disposal of sewage” Trusting to 
see the answer soon in the columns of your valuable 
journal, I remain, Yours truly, 

Augusta, Ga. Peachtree 


lf our friend will read the article entitled “Sewage Dis 
posal for Institutions and Small Communities” by Theo 
dore Horton, Chief Kneineer New York State Department 
of Health, which was published in “Domestic Engineer 
ing,’ Jan. 1, 1910, page 16, he will get some information 
upon this subject. We would state, also, that sewage dis 
posal systems are advertised now and then in the adver- 
tising columns of this paper and would suggest that our 
friend investigate. 





SOME EXCELLENT DATA UPON FLAG-STAFFS. 


Since our flag-pole question was discussed in this de 
partment we have received an excellent illustration, with 
description, from the John Simmons Co., New York ' 
upon ftlag-poles, which we publish herewith, believing 1 
will be of interest to the craft Editor “Dometsic Eng 
neering.” 

With the advent of tall building construction, there ap 
veared a desire to abandon wooden flag-staffs which, how 
ever carefully selected, are an uncertainty as to durability 
and a source of danger to lite in electrical storms 


Steel tubular poles are being substituted tor the wooden 


ones, but the manner of joining the sections of tubes or 
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Fig. 1. Sketch Showing Construction of Steel Tubular Flag-Staff. 


pipe has been given little or no attention, until it was tound 
that some steel poles were but little better than the wood 
because their construction permitted corrosion to take place 
inside the tube, where it 1s beyond the reach of preserva 
tives, thus limiting the life of the pole to the number ot 
years it takes to rust from the inside through to the out 


c ide. 


We have introduced into the market poles that are 


eathertight; no changes of air taking place inside, thers 
can be no continued corrosion, and rusting on the outside 
being detectable, can be checked by proper paintin 

Screw-coupled poles are unsightly and the continual vi 
bration and the strains in erecting soon cause these joints 
to leak, and thus an interior rusting action takes place. 
Bolting, lead calking, cementing and other cheap methods 
of jointing are even worse than screw joints 

These steel tubular poles (see Iie. 1) are made with 
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shrunk telescoped joints and the exposed edge is cham- 
fered and calked, steel to steel, after the manner of boiler 
seams. These joints are stronger than the tube itself, and 
remain_pertectly air-tight under any amount of vibration 
as well as under the sudden strains imposed by heavy gusts 
of wind, or the sudden attacks of lightning. 

ania astinitiias 


WHICH CONNECTION WILL WORK? 


Editor “Domestic Engineering”: Sir—How can a small 


radiator be attached to a hot-water boiler to heat a small 


bath room, when the radiator is on the same floor? Must 
the radiator be elevated above the boiler, or how? 
Terre Haute, Ind Indiana. 


that order to get a circulation 


would be necessary to run the piping after the 


We would 
that it 
fashion that is followed 
heat when it is located in the basement below the water- 
back. In order to get a circulation into this radiator we 
believe there must be weight of water enough in the line 
the This 


suggest in 


where a range-boiler is made to 


to drive it to radiator. can be accomplished 


in the first sketch in Fig. 2, by cutting out the short pipe 
“Et. 


QM.” and continuing the line upward several feet, as 
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Fig. 2. How Should This Job be Connected? 

shown by the dotted lines we have added to the sketch. 

Perhaps some of our readers may have other suggestions. 
If so, we shall be glad to publish them. 

~ ore 

TOO HIGH TEMPERATURE CARRIED ON HOT- 

WATER SYSTEM. 


We have installed the 
piping for a 500-ft. hot-water job. Our tur- 
nished his own boiler, which consists of a tubular hort- 
He soft On this job we 
mains of 114-1n. size. All 
are 34 in. All returns are 
The branch return 


Editor “Domestic [:ngineering” 


customer 


zontal boiler. uses slack coal 


have some of 2-in. and some 


risers to first and second floors 


3%, in. Main return to boiler is 2 1n. 


is 1% in. 


Temperature on main about 180 about 


and on return 


135°. The job circulates very slowly unless fired to about 
200°. Can you tell us what will cure this sick job? 
Dayton, O. R. 


Probablv the mains are too small. You seem to have 


reduced sizes until they are about the same as recom- 
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The First Layout 
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mended by various people who sell pressure appliances 
for the purpose of putting an extra pressure upon the 
system. 

If you are not using any such appliance I should rec- 
ommend you to write to manufacturers of these devices, 
several of which are advertised in this journal. Send 
them a plan of the job and ask their advice. 

[ presume that another reason you do not get better 
results is that your customer seems to be burning a very 
poor quality of coal. A better grade of coal and a banked 
fre would sustain a much more even temperature. The 
temperature varies in different jobbers. Some engineers 
only figure a few degrees difference on the main and re- 
turn lines, while others show almost any change. Prob- 
ably 15 to 25 degrees would be a fair estimate. This de- 
pends upon how good a circulation one is able to get 
upon the job 


THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN A DEEP AND A 
SHALLOW WELL. 





Editor “Domestic Engineering’: What is a deep well? 
Where does it differ from what is called a “shallow 


well’? We had a little dispute about this in our shop 






































Third? 


Won't Work; Will the Second or the 
the other day and I decided to write you for information. 


Kansas City, Mo. Kansas. 





As we have always understood it, a deep well is one 
which is driven through an impervious strata in the earth. 
Some wells, which are called deep, are in fact merely 
shallow wells, as they collect surface water, which filters 
down through the earth. 

Probably the proper understanding of a deep well is 
obtained from the wells of the west, which are driven to 
a considerable depth. In many places the water obtained 
in this manner is used for irrigating purposes. 


PLUMBING LEGISLATION. 





Plumbing Inspector Herzog and City Engineer Howe 
of Spartansburg, S. C., have prepared and submitted a new 
plumbing ordinance to the city council in that city, and 
the city clerk has been instructed to have a copy made 
for each alderman, to give them a chance to go over 
it carefully before voting on it at the next meeting. 


























February 26, 1910. 









































Among the | Wholesalers 





HAVE DOUBLED MANUFACTURING CAPACITY. 





Hays Manufacturing Co., Erie, Pa., manufacturers of 
plumbers’ brass goods, has increased its manufacturing 
equipment to such an extent that they have increased 
their capacity fully 100 per cent. 

——--___-_ <> 


INCORPORATE TO MAKE PLUMBING GOODS. 


The National Closet Mfg. Co., 758-762 W. Van Buren 
St., Chicago, has been incorporated to manufacture 
plumbing specialties. The incorporators are Charles L. 
Griffiths, Fred W. Welles and Alfred T. Burch, all of 
Chicago. 


>>> 


WILL MAKE PLUMBING SPECIALTIES. 





The Thermal Gas Cut-Off Co., New York City, has been 
incorporated with a capital of $200,000 to manufacture 
plumbing specialties. The incorporators are: 
Schwager, R. C. Brinkley and E. Woodward, all of New 
York City. 

to. 


WILL DEAL IN PLUMBING SPECIALTIES. 


ee 





The Saunderson Co., West Broadway, New York City, 
has been incorporated with a capital of $5,000 to deal in 
plumbing specialties. The incorporators are: Gottfried 
Knollenburg, 1271 Jefferson Ave. Brooklyn: John R 
Slevin, Palisade Park, N. J.; Bart Smith, 9 Jerome Ave., 
New York City. 


HUGHES & CO. TO BUILD LARGE WAREHOUSE. 





Hughes & Co., jobbers of plumbing and heating sup 
plies at Spokane, Wash., have had plans prepared and 
are now ready to build a $45,000 warehouse on Howard St 
in that city. The structure will be four stories high and 
cover a site 72 ft. on Howard St. and 136 ft. on Railroad 
Ave. 

->-? 


WILLIAMSPORT GAS ENGINE WORKS REOPEN 
MANUFACTURING PLANT. 





The Williamsport Gas Engine Works, Walnut St., 
Williamsport, Pa., have reopened the plant of the Wil- 
liaamsport Gas Engine Co., which has been shut down 
during the past year. The new concern will continue the 
manufacture of the entire line of gas and gasoline engines 


formerly made by the old company. The new concern 
is looking for active agents in all sections of the country. 
>> 


THE DALZIEL-MOLLER CO. MAY SOON MOVE. 


The Dalziel-Moller Co., 543 Mission St., San Francisco, 
Cal., will soon be compelled to vacate its present quar- 
ters if the ruling made in reference to temporary build- 
ings is placed into effect at the time named. Within a 
few month’s time all such buildings within the fire limits 
must be removed and this wholesale plumbing supply firm 
is occupying a building of this character. A large amount 
of the bulky stock is being stored in a large permanent 
location to expedite matters when it becomes necessary to 
vacate the quarters that have been used since the fire 


>_> Se 


FIELD & SHORB CO. TO DEAL IN PLUMBING 
AND HEATING SUPPLIES. 


The Field & Shorb Co., 133-147 W. William St., Deca- 
tur, Ill., has discontinued its plumbing and heating con- 
tracting business, which has kept from 50 to 65 men busy 
and which amounted to about $200,000 a year, and it will 
hereafter devote its entire attention to the jobbing of 
plumbing and heating supplies. The officers of the com- 
pany are: President, W. C. Field; vice-president, W. T. 
Delahunty; treasurer, W. R. Batchelder; secretary, Wm. 
Diefenthaler. President Field has been in the contracting 
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plumbing and heating business in Decatur for 25 years. 


He and Fred Wilson bought out Korsemyer & O'Neill, 


forming the firm of Field & Wilson. Later Mr. Wilson 
sold out to W. A. Shorb. The Field & Shorb company 
was incorporated in 1902. 

~~» 


PLANS EXTENSIVE IMPROVEMENTS AT LOUIS- 
VILLE PLANT. 


The Standard Sanitary Manufacturing Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., is planning some extensive improvements at its plant 
in Louisville, Ky. It is the company’s intention to go into 
the manufacture of brass on a larger scale than has been 
done heretofore and it is contemplating the erection of a 
large machine shop and annealing department as well as 
a new box factory. The proposed improvements have not 
been entirely decided upon as yet, and it is stated that it 
will be 30 days before the company’s plans are matured 

+o 


CELEBRATED HIS 79TH BIRTHDAY. 


I. N. Wells, treasurer of the Beaton & Corbin Mig. Co., 
Southington, Conn., celebrated his 79th birthday on Wed 
nesday, February 16. The day found Mr. Wells in pos 
session of good health and of his unusual business ability, 
particularly for a man of his age. The young ladies in the 
company’s office presented him in the morning with a 

















i. N. Wells, Treasurer, Beaton & 
Corbin Mfg. Co., Southington, Conn. 


handsome bouquet, consisting of 79 carnations, one tor 
each year of his life. In the afternoon many of his triends, 
among them many traveling salesmen, called and offered 
their congratulations. In the meantime his office had bee 
most tastetully decorated in pink and white, and all caller- 
were served with an exéellent buffet lunch. Mr. Well- 
many triends wish him many happy returns of the day 
t++7 


CRANE CO. TO BUILD IN OAKLAND, CAL. 


The (rane Co., ( hicago, which has been so active dut 
ing the past year in getting its branches on the Paciti 
Coast housed in permanent quarters and in buildings 
owned by itself, has just announced the purchase of a 
large lot at Oakland, Cal., where work will be commenced 
at an early date on the erection of a structure of sufh 
cient size to care for the growing business of the trans 
bay city. Heretofore, a large part of the business done in 
Oakland has been along the line of plumbing supplies on 
account of this place being a favorite site for homes, but 
of late the manufacturing business has shown such signs 
of life there that an increased amount of attention 1s being 
paid to the steamfitting goods made by this concern 

naeepemiaidins . 


DEMAND FOR UP-TO-DATE PLUMBING SUP- 
PLIES. 


There is a growing demand in Brazil for the latest sami- 
tary fixtures and plumbing supplies and such other ap- 
purtenances as go to make a modern equipment in bath- 
rooms, both public and private. Nearly all of Rio de Jan- 
eiro city proper is now piped for the most modern sew- 
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erage service, and full provision is made therein for mod- 
ern plumbing. There are large districts in the outlying 
suburbs to be improved in a similar way, so that the busi- 
ness is likely to grow considerably in the near future. 
The sewerage and water connections are given a most 
thorough inspection, as is necessary in a city which has 
gained much from the introduction of modern sanitary 
methods and appliances. On the whole, fittings for water 
connections run lighter in weight than in the United 
States, owing to the fact that the water pressure generally 
1S low, and also to the fact that frost 1s never to be con- 


sidered 


from the introduction of the first modern sewer sys- 
tem by an English corporation until comparatively re- 
cently I:nglish merchants were generally in the lead in 
such methods, and most of the imports of such goods are 
nglish, while to some extent fashion favors english 
ware. The United States, Germany and Belgium, in the 
order named, however, have a fair share of the trade 
There is an increasing use of enameled iron bowls, baths, 
and uninclosed washstands The business is becoming 
more and more progressive an«d 4s Open to the most 
modern fixtures 

t+/o 


OBITUARY. 


James H. Johnson, a contracting plumber at 120 Third 
place, Brooklyn, N. Y., died at his home in that city last 
week. His wife, two sons and two daughters survive him. 


David koulis, who conducted a plumbing, steam and gas 
itting establishment at 265 West 118th St... New York 
City, passed away at his home in that city last week 


William G. Miller, a master plumber in Baltimore, Md., 
died at his home in that city on Thursday, February 16, 
in his 39th year. Mr. Miller had conducted a plumbing 
business in Baltimore for the last 10 years. His wife 
and a daughter survive him 


John W. Nixon, an honorary member of the Master 
Plumbers’ Association Oot (leveland, em died at his home 
in that city on Tuesday morning, February 15th, in his 
76th year. He conducted a plumbing business in Cleveland 
for 47 years. He is survived by his wife, two daughters 
and one son 


George J Mast, of thi (seorge ] Mast Heating it. 
643 Massachusetts Ave., Indianapolis, Ind., died at his 
home in that city on Saturday, January 22. He was a 
member of the Masonic fraternity, the Knights of Pythias, 
the Elks and the Improved Order of Red Men. He is sur 
vived by his wife, two daughters and a sister 


William Eustis Smith, formerly president of the Smith 
& Anthony Company, manufacturers of heating boilers in 
Boston, died at his home in that city on February 17, in 
his 86th year. He had been in ill health for five or six 
years and about two years ago retired from business. Mr. 
Smith was born on Green street in the West End of Bos- 
ton April 10, 1824, the only son of Mr. and Mrs. George 
Chandler Smith, both of whom were old Bostonians. When 
the younger Smith was four years old his father died. 
\fter attending a private school on Charter street, Bos- 
ton, and the Eliot school he left to work in a grocery 
store as a boy. lle worked for many years as a dry goods 
salesman, afterwards as a bookkeeper for a belting com- 
pany and began business for himself with B. W. Dunklee 
in the stove trade. He was selling agent for the Magee 
furnace company and later treasurer. In 1879 he estab- 
lished the Smith & Anthony Co., of which he was presi- 
dent until about two years ago. He was a member of the 
Schoolboys’ Association of Boston, the Bostonian Society, 
the Eliot School Association. Although one of the most 
prominent men in business in New England he never 
sought public office. For years he was a member of the 
Warren Avenue Baptist church, Boston, being senior 
deacon then. Two daughters and one son survive him. 
The funeral was held at his late residence, 340 Massachu- 
setts Ave., on Saturday, Feb. 19th 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 





Sullivan & Carmody, who have the contract for plumb- 
ing and P. J. Donnelly, who has the heating and ventilat- 
ing contract in connection with the new Ingleside school 
building at Holyoke, Mass., have been granted an exten- 
sion of time until July 18. 

Franklin W. Williams is to erect a plumbing shop on 
land recently purchased by him at Beverly, Mass. 

William B. Bull, Lenox, Mass., whose plumbing estab- 
lishment was burned out several months ago, 1s in his 
new quarters in his own new block on Main street. 

The town meeting of Hattield. Mass., will have the mat- 
ter of making an appropriation sufficient to cover the ex- 
pense of new sanitary arrangements at the Center school 
presented for consideration next month, the school board 
having voted to ask for the money. 

The Alden Sheet Metal Working and Plumbing Co. of 
Brockton, Mass., one of the biggest concerns of the kind 
in Plymouth county, has announced a change in manage- 
ment. Charles L. Clifford and George Q. Clifford have 
withdrawn from the corporation. David Irving has been 
elected president to succeed the latter Clifford, B. C. 
Dalton, treasurer, and B. T. Willis, secretary, assistant 
treasurer and manager. The latter position was formerly 
held by C. L. Clifford. The new management contem- 
plates important changes in the quarters, including the 
enlarging of the business offices, the improvement of the 
entrances and show rooms and enlarging of the work- 
rooms. C. L. Clifford was also president of the Brockton 
Master Builders’ Association and has resigned that office. 

An appropriation of $2,500 to install new heating ap- 
paratus in the Shurtleff school building at Revere, Mass., 
is under consideration and will be voted upon at the next 
session of the town meeting. 

The town of Yarmouth, Mass., has voted to instruct the 
school committee to install a heating system in the high 
school building. 

ae 


CONNECTICUT. 





The Master Plumbers’ Association ot New Haven, 
Conn., is considering the adoption of a rule forbidding 
apprentice boys in the trade smoking cigarets while on a 
iob. The matter came up at a re¢ent meeting of the as 
sociation and was brought about by the numerous com 
plaints that have been made by householders of the care- 
lessness of the boys with the lighted butts and also be 
cause many persons object to the smell. The association 
has also condemned the practice of hiring apprentice boys 
by one master plumber away from another. 

“The Central Engineering Co., Darien, Conn., has a 
large number of plumbing contracts on hand; among 
them the overhauling of the plumbing in the Oberlander 
house, which is an extensive job. 

G. W. Warner, who has the general contract for the 
erection of a new schoolhouse in the town of Hamden, 
Conn., has sublet the plumbing and heating contract to A. 
KE. T. Jarett. 

Wolfel & Greenwald, New Canaan, Conn., have been 
awarded the plumbing contract for the new residence 
which is to be erected for W. H. Cory at that place. 

The Herpick Co., New Haven, Conn., has been incor 
porated with a capital of $50,000 to conduct a plumbing 
business. The incorporators are: Chris Herpick, Lizzie 
Herpick, George Iperzel and Peter Lund, all of New 
Haven. 

Se ee 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


An extension is to be made in the heating system at the 
Portsmouth Navy Yard which will cost the government 
in the vicinity of $50,000. The contracts are being let from 
Washington, as 1s customary. 

Pike & Heald, steamfitters, occupied quarters in the 
Rowell and Cronin block at Manchester, N. H., which 
was damaged by fire recently. Pike & Heald estimate 
their loss at $500 and say it was fully covered by insur 
ance. 
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LOWER PRICES FOR PIG IRON. 


The market has dey eloped Wei akness in many places and 
iron in several of the important centers is lower. The 
chief feature of interest, to readers of this journal, is the 
purchase by the Standard Sanitary Manutacturing Com 
pany in the Cincinnati market of about 2,500 tons of South 
ern iron. This purchase was made up of about 1,500 tons 
of No. 2 and No. 2 soft, which was obtained at $13 Bir 
mingham, 500 tons of No. 3 at $12.50 and 750 tons of grey 
forge at $12. The prices were ‘at the furnace and the de 
liveries are to be made at the Louisville plant during 
April and March. This is the first large order taken at 
below $14 Birmingham, and for that reason has made 
more of a stir 1n the trade than usual. The northern mar 
kets are lower in sympathy. ‘The steel-making irons are 
in little demand and it turns out that the United States 
Steel Corporation only took 40,000 tons and this is to be 
delivered during March, April, May and June. This ind 
cates that the corporation is not in any urgent need of the 
iron. In Chie: Ago the price of Northern No. 2 continues 
unchanged at $19, but the sellers are willing to deliver it, 
which is virtually a concession. In the New York dis 
trict the reduction in freight rates from the Virginia fur 
naces becomes effective March 10. Prices in New York 
are as follows: 


Northern Foundry No. 1....... tee eee ees 19.00 to $19.25 

Northern Foundry No. 2X................ 18.75 to 19.00 

Southern Foundry No. 1............. .... 17.85 to 19.00 

Southern Foundry No. 2.................. 18.25 to 18.50 
a 


THE COPPER MARKET. 


Continued dullness prevails in this market and _ prices 
are less firm than a week ago. For large lots of elec 
trolytic 13.37% cents is asked. Lake can be had at 13.62” 
cents. A very good authority is responsible for the state 
ment that the leading seller of electrolytic has been shad 
ing the price, in a quiet way, for several weeks. It is 
worth while noting that some of the large buyers are 
making inquiries for metal, but the opinion seems to be 
that they will not:come in the market unless they can 
get the metal cheaper than today’s price. When they do 
buy, 1t 1s probable that they will take on enough for sey 
eral months’ requirements. The shipments to Europe 
continue large and that is one reason why the statistics 
here are so good. This copper that goes abroad, though, 
does not go into actual consumption, for at least 15,000 
tons of the January shipments went into warehouse. 

The long-threatened labor troubles in Butte have come 
at last. ‘Telegraphic advices are to the effect that only 
13 out of 72 hoisting engineers are at work in the Amal 
gamated properties. A strike now would not be a serious 
affair and it might be a good thing for those interested 1 
higher prices for copper, as all the mine owners are. 
The increase in the dividend of the Quincy was a sur 


prise. It indicates that the Lake companies are doing 
much vig ag than _ been expected. The good brass 
business 1s . large measure responsible for this 

too 


THE PIG TIN MARKET. 


Prices of tin continue to advance. Sales have’ been 
made this week as high as $33.50 for large lots. The lead- 
ing consumer is reported to be again in the market. For 
a long time some of the best informed in the trade have 
a of the opinion that prices are too high. The stock 

New York is large, nearly 2,500 tons having come in so 
far this month, and there are afloat for American ports 
about 4,000 tons. 








LEAD MARKET LOWER. 


The price in St. Louis dropped to $4.40 this week and 


in New York prices are also lowe Lead to arrive, trom 
the west, can be had at $4.55 to $4.60 lhe .\mertiecan 
Smelting & Refining Co. continues to quote shipment 
lead, in 50 ton lots, at $4.70. 


A SHARP DECLINE IN SPELTER. 


Loo much spelter is pressing on the market and prices 
ct lower. It can be had in St. Louis at $5.45 an 
in New York at $5.60 

->-? 


OLD IRON AGAIN EASIER. 


Business 1s almost at a standstill and what few deal 
have been made are among dealers themselves Price 
are as tollows 
No. 1 Yard Wrought, lone. on a $14.00 to $14.50 
No. 1 Yard Wrought, short | 13.50 to 14.00 
Heavy Cast Scrap... 14.00 to 14.50 
(ast Borings ...... 900 to O50 
Stove Plate . 11.00 to 11.50 

—— 


NEW YORK METAL MARKET, FEBRUARY 23. 


Copper, Prime Lake | $13.75 

Copper, Klectrolyti , 13.05 

OT eee Se eee ; 170 

Spelter .. ) | 5.60 

\ntimony, Cookson’s | 8.50 

Straits Tin ..... oe , 3.15 
++o 


CHICAGO IRON MARKET, FEBRUARY 23. 


Lake Superior (harcoal $19.50-$20.00 


Southern, No. 2 Foundry.. | 17.85- 18.35 

Northern, No. 2 Foundry .... 19.00 19.50 

Gray Forge, Southern .. paea 16.85- 17.35 
>-s? 


NEW YORK OLD METAL MARKET. 


Dealers’ buvings prices are as follows 
lleavy crucible copper 


Licht copper ... ; rN OO- 10.25 

Plumbers’ cocks and faucet 9 00 9 95 

Lleavy lead ... 7 ..70 75 

Tea lead ...... 5 > 50 

Solder joints .... | | 6.75- 7.00 
anesthe eaies 


PERSONAL MENT ION. 


francis l it | { T, ()] thie { q*f roe | | | ‘ \ ‘) ~ 1) 
CISCO, Cal., vill leave tor the East in ibout ten dar 
will be accompanied by Walter Lyon, manager of th 


company’s Mission St. warehous 

J. W. Coyle, who was connected with the Best Ame 
ican Calorific Co. until its retirement from business, ha 
accepted a position as traveling representative of the 
Rockwell Furnace Co., 26 Cortlandt St., New York City 

Arthur Langston, for many years Southern representa 
tive of Jenkins Bros., New York City, and a well-know1 
and popular attendant at mill-supply conventions, wa 
married Wednesday evening, Feb. 23, to Miss Dixie Wat 
kins, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Watkins, of Columbia, 
Tenn. The wedding took place at Zion church 
Columbia 
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RACINE JOURNEYMAN PLUMBERS MAY WIN. 


ae a 


The master plumbers at Racine, Wis., recently decided 
that they would inaugurate an apprentice system provid- 
ing for one apprentice in each shop. Notice to this effect 
was given the journeymen, with the result that a strike 
was declared. When this strike had been on ten days two 
of the plumbing firms yielded and asked the strikers to 
return, and it now looks as if the striking journeymen 
would win the fight 

we 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS TO BE AWARDED. 


Superintendent Architect James Knox Taylor, Treasury 
Department, Washington, D. C., will receive sealed pro 
posals as follows: 

Until 3 p. m., Mar. 28, 1910, for the construction, in 
cluding plumbing, gas-piping, heating and electric wiring 
of an extension of the U. S. Postoffice at Quincy, II] 

Until 3 p. m., Mar. 29, 1910, for the construction com 
plete, including plumbing, gas-piping, heating and elec 
tric wiring, of the U. S. Postoffice at Estherville, Ia 

\ll the proposals submitted should be in accord with 
the drawings and specifications, copies of which may be 
obtained from the custodians at the above postoffices, o1 
from the office of the Supervising Architect at Washing 
DD & 


With the Makers 


THE BOYNTON SQUARE-POT BOILERS. 











fhe Boynton Furnace Co., 106 West 37th street. New 
York City, has just placed on the market a new line of 
round steam boilers and hot-water heaters. which it 1s 
claimed combine novel 
ty and ortginality with 
ease and economy In 
Operation In a folder 
which has just been is 
sued the manufacturers 
describe these boilers 
as tollows “Tn the 
construction of this 
boiler the proportions 
have heen adopted at 
ter severe tests and 
numerous experiments, 
and experience has es 
tablished that it may be 
used to the limit of its 
rating carrying a steady 
water-line and always 
furnishing dry steam 
The base of its ash pot 
is square at the back so 
that the toe ot any 
shovel will pick up all 
the ashes evenly and 
cleanly; the grate-bars 
ire of even length and 
the corners of ire-pot 
perpendicular prevent 
ing ashes trom accumu 
lating above the gyrate 
bars Al the sides ot the 
pot The grate bars will 
not warp or burn out 
in ordinary use.” 

The most notable 
claim, however, 1s the 
one that “the effective 
lire surface 1s from 10 





per cent to 20 per cent the Boynton Square Fire-Pot Boiler. 
more than in other 
boiler fire-pots of equal diameter owing to the fact that 
the upper portion of the fire-pot is circular while the bot 
tom is square.” 

“The construction of the boiler is such that the circula- 
tion is as nearly perfect as mechanical ingenuity can de 
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sign it; all interior surfaces have an upward tendency t: 

ward the front connection which is large enough to ac- 
commodate the hot water and steam as fast as generated: 
the rear connection is the same size as the front, so that 
the water will return from the dome, after being sepa- 
rated from the steam (as it crosses from front to rear 

with the same vélocity as the flow. It is absolutely im 
possible for the hot water and steam to rise in the rear 
pipe, therefore, there is no conflict between the current 
flowing to the dome and returning to the pot. This pro 
duces rapid circulation, with the result that the tempera 
ture of the parts is uniform throughout the boiler. When 
the hot water and steam reaches the dome, the water flows 
directly across to the return pipe; this allows the steam to 
free itself entirely, and as there is no commotion within 
the dome due to conflicting currents, the steam is thor- 
oughly dry when it leaves the boiler. The perfect circula- 
tion and large surface of water in the dome insures a 
steady water line at all times. It 1s generally conceded 






































Sectional View of Boynton Square Fire-Pot Boiler. 


that a thin body of water in the heating sections of a 
boiler allows a rapid generation of steam; it will be ob- 
served tn this construction that all the water ways are 
shallow, and the proportion of heating surface is much 
greater than in the usual round boiler construction. The 
cross tubes are placed so that the burning gases from 
the fire are not extinguished before they reach the dome, 
thereby surrounding all the water tubes with a_ bright 
flame, which increases the direct fire surface to a max! 
mum.” 

The manufacturers also call attention to the ease with 
which this line of boilers can be cleaned, two clean-out 
doors being placed on opposite sides of the boiler, which 


allow the hands to reach all parts of the top of the tubes 


while the bottom of the tubes may be reached trom the 
feed door. 

It is also interesting to note the manutacturers’ state 
ment to the effect that these boilers are made under the 
only patent ever issued on a square boiler fire-pot. Inter- 
ested parties are invited to call or write for complete in- 
formation to the manufacturers, the Boynton Furnace Co., 
106 West 37th street, New York City; 147 Lake street, 
Chicago; 230 Pacific avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 


























